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CURRENT EVENTS 


NE thing at least is certain about the Education 
difficulty. Social reformers are not going to allow 
the energies of another session to be spent upon a question 
The Coming which, to them, is of secondary importance. 
Session The Government has done the best that it 
can do under present conditions to fulfil its 
pledge about religious teaching. It must necessarily turn 
its attention now to the fundamental problems of poverty 
and privilege. Fairer taxation and land reform—the 
indispensable basis of any social reconstruction—stand first 
in importance. For an instalment of the former we may 
look forward to the Budget with a confidence tempered 
only by what seem at present the somewhat extravagant 
demands of Mr. Haldane. The claims of the latter will 
need determined advocacy if it is not to be relegated to an 
unduly subordinate position. It is difficult to see on what 
ground the liquor question deserves that precedence which 
it is expected in some quarters to receive. 


The only way to deal at present with the Education 
difficulty is to take in hand such improvements as can 
Education and D& Carried out with a small expenditure of 
the Lords Parliamentary time. Provision can be made 
for play centres and compulsory medical 
inspection, inserted in Mr. Birrell’s bill and not contested. 
Unsectarian training colleges can be created. The existing 
law as to school efficiency can be enforced to the full. 
New schools can be built by the aid of Exchequer grants. 
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Any primarily financial reform can be embodied in a Money 
Bill, which the Lords will be unable to alter. It was prob- 
ably this point which the Prime Minister had partly in mind 
in his emphatic declaration that “the resources of the 
constitution are not exhausted.” It would be possible, for 
example, to prohibit all payment from public funds for 
religious teaching in schools not publicly controlled; or to 
withdraw all rate aid from denominational schools in single- 
school areas. The House of Commons is entitled, not only 
to make grants for carrying on the government of the 
country, but to attach to them any qualifications it chooses. 
But no final treatment of the elementary school problem 
will be, or ought to be, attempted before the inevitable 
struggle between Commons and Lords has been brought 
to a head. The appeal to the people must indeed be 
postponed until the Government has brought forward, in 
finance and in land reform, an instalment of its policy of 
social reconstruction, large enough and definite enough to 
point quite clearly the line of advance, to strike the 
imagination, and to unite the forces of progress. Longer 
than that it ought not to be delayed. A tame acceptance 
of failure after failure has been proved by the experience 
of 1895 to be a ruinous policy. Parties are judged by 
their achievement, not their motives. Either a dissolution, 
or preferably a plebiscite of some kind without a dissolution, 
must come before two years are over. 


The Small Holdings Committee’s Report is discussed 
below from different points of view by Mr. E. O. Fordham 
and Mr. R. Munro Ferguson, M.P., both 
Small intimately acquainted with the subject. The 
Holdings 7 ge agg? 
one large advance which it makes is the 
proposal that a special branch of the Board of Agriculture 
should be created, to make definite experiments in the 
creation of Small Holdings ; and that Compulsory powers 
should be conferred on the Board for the purchase of land, 
which may be either let or sold in Small Holdings. There 
is a vast mass of evidence available, by the way, including 
the thick volume presented by the Committee itself, to show 
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that the “experimental” stage has long been passed. Mr. 
Jesse Collings is right in criticising his colleagues’ recom- 
mendation that the Treasury should lend money at specially 
low rates to private landowners. Any temporary increase 
of Small Holdings would be more than counterbalanced by 
the evil which this retrograde proposal would bring in its 
train. For it would help to strengthen and stereotype 
that series of laws and customs, based on large estates 
and feudal ideas of government, which we call our land 
system—a system which has itself proved the chief obstacle 
in the way of the small cultivator. If we are to spend 
public money on the creation of Small Holdings (a thing 
well worth doing), let us create them by democratic 
machinery. There must be no thought of taking this 
Committee, appointed by a Conservative Government, as a 
complete guide for Liberal legislation. The expected 
measure of land reform may safely be framed on bolder 
lines. The Central Authority should be a separate Commis- 
sion, charged with the carrying out of the Small Holdings, 
Allotments and Housing Laws. It should be empowered 
to act freely and widely. And the hands of the local 
authorities must be strengthened, especially those of the 
Parish Councils, who already possess limited compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of land and have used them with 
conspicuous success. 


The law passed by the Senate on December 31 is 
probably M. Briand’s last effort to give to the Church of 
France something like a legal status, as hence- 
France forward the churches will be looked upon as 
municipal property, and all negotiations con- 
cerning the use of them will take place exclusively between 
the Mayors and Parish Priests, without any interference from 
Government. This law gives to the Priests a legal claim on 
the churches, provided they make a declaration according to 
the law on public meetings or form associations according 
to the law of 1901; while, even if they make no declaration, 
it is now provided that they shall retain the use of the 
churches, though without possessing a legal status. The 
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Encyclical published on January 12 contains a wholesale 
reprobation of the new law “ as making the Separation Law 
more stringent than it already was.” The ‘fournal des Débats 
and other moderate papers contend that the censure thus passed 
may leave loopholes of escape. But from the Encyclical 
itself—written, this time, in clear and even elegant French, 
and not in the quaint Latin of the Curia—it appears more 
probable that the Bishops will interpret the pontifical text 
as a prohibition to take any steps whatever. Consequently 
they will order their Priests to go on as they have done so 
far, and retain the churches as long as they are not legally 
deprived of them. Pius X. devotes the first part of his new 
Encyclical to a criticism of the methods employed by the 
French Government in disestablishing the Church. ‘The 
mistake,” he says, “‘ was to legislate on Church matters with- 
out taking into consideration the principles of ecclesiastical 
organisation.” In the second half of the Papal document, 
we find a brief examination of the last law and of its short- 
comings. There the tone becomes distinctly polemical, and 
it appears that what the Pope has been wont to call 
“common law” meant not the law binding all French 
citizens generally but the unrestricted right of association 
which obtains in England, Germany and the United States. 
Unfortunately the Latin nations are still far from that 
freedom, and if it were given to the French Church it 
would be in the nature of a distinct privilege. 


There has been a pause in the march of events in 
Russia since the Duma was dissolved in July last. To the 
superficial observer it might even seem as if the 
Russia revolution had been suppressed by the stern 
coercion of the Prime Minister, M. Stolypin. 
But this is far from being the case. One wave of the revolu- 
tion has broken and is receding ; but the tide itself is still 
flowing. The people are becoming more and more alienated 
from their government. The ablest leaders of the Constitu- 
tional and Revolutionary parties were never more confident of 
ultimate success. The great work of education and propa- 
ganda advances rapidly. The general election for the new 
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Duma takes place this month. The more extreme revolu- 
tionists tended to boycot the elections on the first occasion. 
They have now learned how valuable a lever even so imper- 
fectly representative a body as the Duma can be both for 
the ventilation of grievances and for propagandist purposes. 
They will leave no stone unturned to influence the result of 
the coming election. Their opportunity is narrower than it 
was a year ago. The franchise has been tampered with. 
Their party organisations have been declared illegal, Many 
of the ablest members of the late Duma have been disqualified 
from being candidates. But, even though the Government 
may be able to pack every seat in the Duma with its creatures, 
the popular leaders have grasped the educative value of an 
election. 


In the counties of England there are 10,300 Unionists on 
the Bench, and only 2700 Liberals. In other words, the 
Lords Lieutenant and Lord Halsbury have 

The Magistracy for years maintained the Spoils system on 
a vast scale. So monstrous a disproportion 

admits of no honest explanation but this. The appointment 
of young and incompetent men has been made easy, 
provided they belonged to the requisite stratum of 
society. It is the worst evil of the Spoils system that, 
once begun by one party, it forces upon the other some 
measure of retaliation. There is no alternative except the 
abandonment of all claim to equal treatment. But the 
blame rests none the less on the party which made the first 
move. A Liberal Lord Chancellor is bound to redress the 
balance, while making no appointments which are not per- 
fectly justified on grounds of character and ability. Lord 
Loreburn has been blamed for the slightness of the change 
he has effected. He has gravely underestimated the dis- 
credit which has been cast on the administration of justice 
in the country districts, and the intense resentment which 
the non-representative character of the Bench naturally 
arouses among those who voice the democratic aspiration of 
the villages. He has accepted advice of the most doubtful 
value. At the same time his refusal to imitate a bad practice 
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is admirable. And he is to be congratulated on the skilful 
way in which he piloted through the House of Lords the 
Act abolishing the property qualification for justices. That 
Act will make his task much easier, and it is by his future 
action, not by that of his first year, that he will be judged. 










The massacres of the Bulgarian population of Macedonia 
—one of which is dealt with below by Mrs. de Bunsen, who 
saw the wounded non-combatants imme- 
Macedonia diately after it—continue unchecked, and 
according to The Times correspondent “ since 
the autumn of 1903 the state of Macedonia has never been 
so bad as during the last few months.” The Concert of 
Europe seems utterly unable to make anything substantial 
out of the Finance Commission, still a mere shadow of 
international control. And the minds of those, who watch 
this grim wasting away of three European peoples capable of 
high civilisation, are turning more and more to the question 
—What are we gaining by tying Bulgaria’s hands, as we are 
doing to-day by diplomatic threats, and deliberately using our 
strength to prevent the operation of those local forces which 
might, if unchecked, solve the Macedonian problem ? Why 
should England not declare that, unless a real control is to 
be set up, she will no longer consent to join the other 
Powers in putting pressure upon Bulgaria to abstain from 
war? These questions have been emphatically asked in a 
recent speech by Professor Westlake, the President of the 
Balkan Committee. If nothing more were accomplished, 
the mere threat of such a step on England’s part would be a 
powerful means of inducing the more timid Powers to 
move forward along the lines of international control. 





The triennial election of the London County Council 
takes place on Saturday, March 2. The Moderates are in 
high spirits in consequence of their electoral 

The London County .ccess in November. There is no corre- 

Council Election : é 4 : 

sponding depression in the Progressive party ; 

but it has need of all its resources to cope with the campaign 
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| 
| ‘‘Municipal Reform,” with large funds and no scruples. 
Three years ago the Moderates raised the cry 





of mendacity which is being ‘carried on in the name of 


Church Schools in Danger.” That cry failed, and to-day 
even the Bishop of London has had to admit that these 
schools have received fair treatment from the Council. 
this election they are trying to mount into power on a 
promise of reducing the rates. The promise is of course as 
illusory as it is alluring. Since the last election the Council’s 
rate (plus that of the late School Board) has risen 34¢., and 
the whole of the increase except the farthing represents the 


tion Act of 1903. Yet in the Moderate manifesto, signed 


| 
: 
additional expenditure forced upon it by the London Educa- 
| 
} 


by the Duke of Norfolk, much stress is laid upon the equal 
treatment of non-provided and provided schools—a policy 


which, whether right or wrong, must have the effect of 
| increasing the rate. On any question of relief of the rates, 
the Progressives of course hold all the winning cards if they 
take care to play them. It is easy to show that the London 
ratepayer cannot hope for any substantial reduction in his 
burdens except from unification of London government and 
the taxation of site values, two subjects on which the 
Moderates are of course significantly silent. In truth, both 
Church schools and distressed ratepayers are mere pawns in 
| the hands of the ground-landlords, capitalists and financiers 
who stand to gain by a Moderate victory. The chief purpose 
to be served by such a victory would be the withdrawal of the 
Council’s Electrical Supply Bill in the interests of a big com- 
pany-promoting scheme ; but this has been cleverly concealed 
behind an emotional solicitude for the ratepayers. 
face of its past record, it is hard to believe that the Moderate 
party will succeed in thus duping the people of London. 





Death has been very busy of late among the gifted sons 
and daughters of Cambridge. Sidgwick, Stephen, Jebb and 
Mary Bateson—these names will remind us 

F, W. Maitland of how much we have lost. But to many a 
no less poignant pang must have come with 

the news which darkened their Christmas hours, of the 
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death of Frederic William Maitland in a foreign land. In 
due time our readers will expect from us some account of 
those achievements in scholarship which won for Maitland 
a world-wide renown. At present the loss of the scholar is 
overwhelmed by the loss of the friend and teacher. Rarely 
have such personal charm and such learning been united. 
To not a few of us that figure in his rooms in St. Mary’s 
Passage or Trinity, in his first Cambridge home at Brook- 
side, or in that study at Downing where “not through 
eastern windows only” came the light that radiates from a 
great soul, will abide as one of the choicest gifts of memory. 
The face, with its piercing eyes and abundant hair scarcely 
touched with grey, its ascetic features (in later years too 
clearly showing the marks of pain) softened by the smile of 
profound humour so rarely absent, the slight figure, seeming 
all too frail for the load of learning it bore so lightly, the 
. generous enthusiasm for all great causes, the resolute refusal 
to touch on his own great achievements save in some depre- 
cating allusion to shortcomings which none but himself 
could see, the willingness to be interested in the affairs of 
others and, if really pressed, to give advice of the kindliest 
and wisest—all these things will crowd into the memory of 
those who were privileged to know him. Though of late 
years his broken health had been an abiding source of 
sorrow to his friends, and he had spoken of his resignation, 
with a playful allusion of which lawyers will appreciate the 
humour, as “a contingency which was not too remote,” it 
is almost impossible to believe that we shall hear his voice 
no more. His spirit seemed indomitable; but it has wearied 
at last of its pain-worn prison, and joined the serene society 
of the great departed. Ours is the loss. And yet we would 
fain believe that, even in those years of pain, Maitland was 
not altogether unhappy. For he was consumed with a 
burning enthusiasm for a great subject; and that fire kindles 
to ecstasy while it consumes. And, much as he accom- 
plished, he could never have felt the blank which comes to 
a worker with the conviction that his work is done. He 
fought his way up the hill of achievement—leading others 
after him—and he died sword in hand. 
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THE SMALL HOLDINGS COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 


(1) BY ERNEST O. FORDHAM, J.P., C.C. 


HERE are at least two definite recommendations of 
the Small Holdings Committee which will be welcomed 
by all who seek ways and means for a national development 


of Small Holdings. 


(1) The direct provision of Small Holdings by a 
Central Government Department. 

(2) That any new charges involved in the pro- 
visions suggested as to the action of the Central 
Authority should be borne by the tax-payer rather than 
the rate-payer. 


The second may appear of lesser importance, but the 
decision that the creation of Small Holdings shall become a 
national charge removes one of the serious difficulties which 
have hitherto faced local authorities. 

The Report makes careful examination into the failure 
of County Councils to take action under the Small Holdings 
Act 1892, and leaves it an open question whether the Act 
itself or the Councils are the more to blame. As a member 
of a County Council which applied the Act, and one 
personally interested in promoting Small Holdings in a 
county where there is a demand for land, it appears to me 
that the cause behind the reluctance of County Councils to 
take proceedings is the almost unsurmountable difficulty of 
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obtaining suitable land. The ineffective character of the 
compulsory powers to purchase, and the absence of power 
to hire land, lie at the root of the failure of the Act of 
1892. 

The Report makes no definite indication as to the 
relation of the Central Department to local authorities, 
and little or no reference is made to Parish Councils in 
relation to Small Holdings. No new powers are suggested 
to enable local authorities to obtain land, and the 
Committee do not approve of compulsory powers to hire 
land. 

These serious omissions are all recognised and dealt with 
in Sir Francis Channing’s supplemental report; but I 
desire to deal with them from the point of view of village 
life, and as a member of each of the different local 
authorities in my own county. On two of them, the 
County Council and Parish Council, I have had some 
experience of compulsory powers, in addition to establishing 
both Allotments and Small Holdings. The District Council 
is generally admitted to be an unsuitable authority for 
this purpose. The reasons are not far to seek. It has 
neither the close personal knowledge of the Parish to 
stimulate it, nor the greater freedom from local prejudice of 
the County Council. In rural districts tenant farmers form 
so large a proportion of its members that any proposals for 
dealing with land are looked upon with suspicion, and 
there is little sympathy with the labourers and small men 
in their desire for land. 

It seems desirable to eliminate District Councils and 
rely on Parish Councils and County Councils to create and 
administer Small Holdings. 

Much will depend on the energy with which the 
Central Department encourages these two local authorities 
and deals with the applications made to it. 

The Central Department, whether it be a department 
of the Board of Agriculture or an independent Small 
Holdings Commission, should include a number of practical 
men experienced in country life and the working of local 
bodies. It might with advantage include a Commissioner 
for each county, a resident if possible, whose influence in 
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the county would help to make the policy of the Central 
Government Department popular. 

The Report rather suggests that the Central Depart- 
ment will act upon applications from local authorities and 
others, and will itself be the organising and administrative 
body assisted by voluntary local committees. If the Small 
Holdings question is to be boldly dealt with it means some- 
thing more than a series of experiments under the super- 
vision of a Central Authority, it means a policy directed 
towards reconstituting and reviving village life by giving 
the population direct access to the land. 

This must partly be organised from within the village, 
and cannot take place without the aid of the local village 
authority, the Parish Council. Parish Councils are not 
generally looked upon as capable of administrative work, 
but that may be because few powers of importance have 
been entrusted to them, and the few formal duties permitted 
to engage their attention do not attract busy and capable 
persons. They are, however, generally composed of men 
who are native land experts, and many of them have 
successfully provided allotments by voluntary arrangements 
without cost to the rate-payers. The success of the Allot- 
ment Acts is principally due to Parish Councils. 

In the first two and a half years after their formation, 
between December 1894 and June 1897, no less than 
1009 Parish Councils obtained land for allotments, 
hiring 12,967 acres to let to 24,389 tenants. Twelve 
Parish Councils established 100 or more tenants each, and 
five hired more than too acres of land. These figures 
prove that the newly-formed Parish Councils, with no pre- 
vious experience of public duties, were capable of rapidly 
dealing with their new allotment powers. Much more has 
been done since (the latest return gives 18,655 acres let to 
45,393 persons), and the experience gained by these village 
local authorities qualifies them for larger powers with 
regard to Small Holdings. The people who live in the 
villages know intimately the land hunger, and the need for 
more and better cottages, which exist far more generally 
than appears to be realised in the present Report. 

The men who work daily on the land know where 
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Small Holdings will succeed best, know the quality and 
agricultural value of every field as no other men can ever 
know it, and are likely to prove shrewd, careful and 
economical in dealing with it. 

I act as Trustee of a successful Small Holdings farm 
not mentioned in the Report. Twelve years ago the 
Committee of a Labourers’ Sick Benefit Society utilised part 
of their funds to purchase a small farm of 58 acres, and 
divided it among the members of the Society. The 
arrangements for subdivision and subsequent management 
reflects credit on the Committee, composed mostly of 
labourers. No loss has been made on the rental. Such 
additional buildings as have been required have been pro- 
vided by the tenants. There is no mortgage or charge on 
the land. It is in every way a good example of Small Hold- 
ings provided to meet local demand without outside help. 

The opportunity to get land arose out of the compulsory 
sale of a large entailed estate under a special Act of Parlia- 
ment. The effect on the village has been good ; there has 
been a marked reduction in poor relief. More land and 
more cottages are now required in this village, and larger 
holdings with cottages and buildings would be readily 
taken up. 

Wherever land can be made available thousands of 
Parish Councils should be capable of making a like pro- 
vision for the demand in their own villages. To County 
Councils should be left the promotion of larger schemes 
involving capital expenditure on houses and_ buildings. 
The practical and moral support of a Central Department, 
and public inquiries by disinterested officials, are needed to 
secure the acquisition of land. Where representations are 
made, by persons wanting land, that either local authority 
has neglected to act, the Central Department should exercise 
their powers. 

It may, however, be taken for granted that no larger 
scheme for creating Small Holdings throughout Rural 
England can be carried out without new compulsory 
powers. 

On this point the Report is weak and disappointing. 
The excessive valuations, costs and delay under existing 
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compulsory powers require to be remedied. The experience 
of the only Parish Council that has yet obtained a play- 
ground by compulsory purchase is suggestive. There are 
no compulsory powers to /ire a playground, so that the 
position is the same as that in which the recommendation 
of the Report leaves Small Holdings. 

In 1894 the Parish Council of which I was chairman 
decided to provide a playground, much wanted in the 
village. A fund belonging to the parish, the proceeds 
of the sale of the old parish workhouse, in the hands of 
the Guardians, was by consent of the Local Government 
Board available for the purpose, and amounted to {121. 

After exhausting every effort to hire or purchase land 
voluntarily, compulsory powers were obtained after two 
public inquiries by the County Council. The Local 
Government Board made an order on the evidence with- 
out holding an inquiry. These efforts and formalities took 
six years. The price fixed under arbitration by a local land 
agent, together with the costs, amounted to £332 10s. 10d. 
for four acres of arable land. This land was part of a field 
assessed in the rate-book as being of the net annual value of 
19s. per acre, and the sum paid by the Parish Council works 
out at 87 years’ purchase of the value on which owner and 
occupier had paid their rates and taxes. The costs of the 
County Council are not included. The owner was an 
absentee, and the occupier was in favour of the play- 
ground. This example reveals the greatest difficulty 
confronting Small Holdings. Land acquired on any such 
terms as these is useless for the purpose. 

It should be recognised that the present terms of com- 
pulsory purchase are prohibitive, and no doubt were 
intended to be so. To be effective, compulsory powers 
must be strong, simple, and free from vexatious delays. 
Landowners and land agents must realise that they have 
nothing to gain by resisting the reasonable requirements 
of public bodies. Nothing will stimulate satisfactory 
voluntary arrangements so much as making compulsory 
powers a practical reality, and the knowledge that the 
valuation will be calculated on a recognised basis by an 
independent Government valuer. Without such powers 
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land for Small Holdings will never be obtained in many 
villages where it is most needed. 

The basis of valuation requires definition, and the assess- 
ment value of land should be recognised. It may well be 
a principle in every new Land Act that wherever a public 
authority acquires land compulsorily for a public purpose 
the valuation shall be based on the annual value in the rate- 
book. This principle is definitely recommended by the 
Select Committee on Housing, whose report shows a bolder 
grasp of the land question than that under consideration. 
Here we have a basis of contract between the individual 
and the State, the basis on which rates and taxes have been 
paid for generations. 

No Small Holdings legislation will give satisfaction in 
the villages unless compulsory powers for hiring as well as 
purchasing land are provided. In view of the successful 
experience of hiring land under the Allotment Acts, and 
the few rare cases where compulsory hiring powers were 
applied, the unfavourable report of the Committee on this 
point is a surprise. 

Several of the arguments in favour of hiring appear to 
be strong. For hiring, local authorities do not require to 
borrow large sums of money, and if the term of years be 
long enough, tenants will find their own buildings where 
existing homesteads are insufficient. It is probable that, in 
the early stages of a national movement for the subdivision 
of land near the villages, the demand for tenancies will 
predominate. Under tenancies the successful small holders 
will more easily acquire more land to suit their needs, and 
the holdings of those who fail can be easily transferred. 

The tenants’ capital is all available for stock and culti- 
vation, and the difficulties of peasant proprietors in the hands 
of mortgagees is avoided. Many landowners will prefer to 
let rather than sell land to local authorities. 

The cost of hiring land is less than that of purchase and 
easier to arrange. 

It is a primary element in success that every care be 
taken to protect the small holder against extra rents or 
capital charges consequent on heavy expenses incurred in 
obtaining possession of land for his use. A small holder 
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can only succeed first by the smallness of his outgoings, 
secondly by the greater value of his product per acre. 

The Committee appear to have had some difficulty in 
arriving at their final decision in favour of creating free- 
holders rather than tenants, and finding much divergence 
of opinion among their witnesses, fell back upon the view 
expressed by Arthur Young in 1808, that “all is made 
amends for by possessing land.” 

It is one of the defects in the Report that very little 
evidence on this and other points was obtained from the 
villages themselves, from small holders who are workin 
the land, or from those who have worked the Allotment 
Acts. The evidence is too exclusively derived from those 
who have promoted Small Holdings experiments. 

I am of opinion that a stronger support for hiring land 
exists among those who now want land to cultivate than 
the Report recognises. 

The proper solution is to give local authorities freedom 
in the matter and to remove the absurd anomaly which 
allows Parish Councils compulsory powers to hire land 
for Allotments, and refuses to County Councils compul- 
sory powers to hire land for Small Holdings. The Central 
Department must be free to decide on every application 
made to it. 

The arbitrary distinction in treating Allotments and 
Small Holdings differently is without justification. The 
land is the same, the difficulty of obtaining it is the same, 
the method of acquiring it for either purpose should be the 
same, and wide enough to cover purchase or hiring. The 
country requires more elasticity in land legislation. The 
experimental stage has lasted long enough to prove that 
Small Holdings can be successfully established on lines 
which are now becoming well recognised; and the time 
for a bold, far-reaching national land policy has arrived. 


(2) BY R. MUNRO FERGUSON, M.P. 


The Small Holdings Committee has obtained full evi- 
dence from witnesses representative of agriculturists and 
land reformers in England and Scotland, supplemented by 
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statistical and expert information. The trend of opinion 
disclosed runs in three main currents. 

The least sanguine view is that Small Holdings succeed 
only in limited areas, and for such objects as fruit and 
vegetable growing ; that otherwise they are economically 
unsound and of no social advantage. The opposite school 
maintain that so urgent is the need to get people on to the 
land that besides making provision for intensive cultivation, 
large farms should be cut up into small ones, the new 
occupiers being granted great freedom in the selection of 
land, in its use and in that also of the public purse. A 
middle body of opinion, regarding the extension of Small 
Holdings as very desirable socially and economically, 
examines the question more closely. It notes a wide 
distinction between intensive cultivation and the substitution 
of small farms for large ones in the ordinary agricultural 
system ; it is satisfied that a wide field exists for the imme- 
diate expansion of fruit, vegetable and kindred forms of 
cultivation on suitable soils and near towns and villages, 
but considers that for the rest more experience is needed 
before judgement can be passed. The fact is that these 
forms of cultivation are quite distinct and require separate 
consideration ; although it is very possible that a com- 
bination of ordinary agriculture and market gardening on 
Small Holdings may be found a practical policy in suitable 
districts. 

The equipment for intensive cultivation is generally a 
negligible quantity as compared with that for ordinary 
agriculture on small farms, while profit from the land is 
usually far greater, so that the risk to Central or local 
authorities is least when dealing with intensive cultivation. 
Indeed there is no risk at all when small holders are able to 
buy, and occupying ownership is the best tenure for market 
gardening ; whilst when small holders prefer to rent land, 
as in Lincoln, some agricultural or co-operative association 
can be made an effective intermediary to secure, at least 
cost, punctuality in payment and economy in equipment. 
In any case local authorities should be given authority to 
acquire land required for intensive cultivation. 

So far County Council powers to deal with Small Hold- 
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ings have been generally inoperative, while Town Councils 
have none; but if all such local authorities had compulsory 
power of purchase, and were backed by a Central Depart- 
ment itself able to act in event of local inertness, then 
machinery would exist by which every genuine demand for 
land for such purposes could be dealt with and satisfied. 
Town and County Councils should all have the same powers, 
not only because urban neighbourhoods are most suitable for 
intensive cultivation, but because, could they expropriate at 
market value, they would be able to retain all increment 
due to the expansion, expenditure and industry of the com- 
munity. This system is already in operation in Germany, 
and goes far to solve the many thorny problems connected 
with urban land. 

To turn to the question of agriculture proper, all 
practical men doubt whether our small farmer can compete 
with his like in Denmark or with the large farmer at home, 
until he is better trained, becomes a co-operator, and grasps 
the need for cheap equipment. Some doubt whether 
owners sufficiently favour Small Holdings, know how to 
equip them or take enough trouble over them, and they 
would therefore give responsible Central Authorities large 
powers to conduct comprehensive experiments in extensive 
groups of Small Holdings on co-operative lines, in order to 
test results and provide object-lessons ; relying mainly, 
meanwhile, on unfettered private enterprise in its infinite 
variety, to carry out modifications in the size of the ordinary 
agricultural farms—such alterations being necessarily limited, 
for it is obvious that, under existing conditions, to cut up 
elaborately equipped big farms into small ones is financially 
impossible except where intensive cultivation largely increases 
the value of land. 

The question before the Committee was to devise a 
practical policy for the encouragement of small holders. 
Our evidence as to the demand for such land and its supply 
often conflicted, but it became plain that the demand is 
often real where the supply is short. In desiring Small 
Holdings men are actuated by different motives. In some 
cases, as in the Celtic Counties, people wish to remain on 
the land whether it pays or not; in others the occupation 
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is profitable, and therefore desirable ; here the wage-earner 
with savings wants to settle; there the townsman would 
use his spade on holidays as in France, or the villager 
wishes to find an independent source of income by the 
cultivation of a few acres. If in spite of these incentives to 
the subdivision of land Small Holdings have largely disap- 
peared, it is because inadequate profits, the cost of equip- 
ment, increasing competition and need of machinery, a 
deficiency in practical instruction, the attractions of indus- 
trial life and, on the landlord’s side, exigencies of estate 
management and of sport—have all conspired to check the 
full operation of a natural current towards the land. Yet in 
centres so diverse as Evesham and Wisbech, Blairgowrie 
and the Vale of Clyde, the process is already in course of 
reversal ; in Blairgowrie hundreds of acres have gone under 
raspberries, and during the fruit season girls pour out of the 
larger towns to pick fruit for the market. Farmers on the 
South side of the Tay are gradually extending small fruit 
cultivation. Lanarkshire tomatoes are grown under glass 
by miners in the Vale of Clyde; market gardening at 
Evesham extends over thousands of acres. And, though 
any wholesale reversion to small farms must be considered 
visionary, the fact remains that when these support occu- 
piers at as good a standard of living as that of the farm 
servant they are socially advantageous. For with the occu- 
pier of land are usually associated the thrift, independence, 
knowledge and self-restraint that combine to render a land- 
ward population an invaluable element which cannot be 
disproportionately reduced, as in Britain, without risk to 
social stability. 

It has to be realised that a flourishing race of small 
farmers cannot be created, as is often assumed, solely by 
subdivision of big farms. Our whole agricultural com- 
munity is backward in things essential to remunerative 
agriculture on a smaller scale. We are pre-eminent in 
shows, high farming, model buildings. Yet these shows 
are often as little practical as some of our military drill ; 
owners who equip farms over-lavishly fail to co-operate in 
a milk factory ; farmers, however thrifty, fail to buy and 
sell to the best advantage or to appreciate Agricultural Banks. 
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It is, in fact, in the effort to balance such defects in organis- 
ation that the large farm is so abnormally developed under 
the most progressive conditions of our agricultural system. 
To hold his own our prospective small farmer must needs 
equip himself for his arduous competition with the world. 
All concerned have not only to realise the crushing weight 
of ignorance and waste that agriculture has had to bear 
through its heroic struggle of the last thirty years, but they 
have to do away with such unnecessary burdens. For, 
important as agricultural efficiency is to the large owner 
or farmer, to the small occupier it is vital. There is no 
racial reason why competent small farmers should not suc- 
ceed on suitable soils, though it is said that our people 
demand. more and sacrifice less than those who flourish 
under similar conditions elsewhere. Yet our rural labourer 
in South West England is spoiled by no excess of income, 
while the West of Scotland produces a thrifty class of small 
dairy farmers who lead a life of grinding toil. Moreover, 
it may be argued that the more thriftless we are, and the 
more we squander our leisure and holidays, the more need 
we have to keep in touch with the soil, that real and only 
security for a healthy national life. 

There is no necessity, however, for a startling departure 
from the existing land system—a policy gratifying to 
political imaginations, but which, short of some scheme 
for a general expropriation of owners and large farmers, 
assures the hostility of those whose cordial co-operation is 
generally held to be worth cultivating. To secure such 
co-operation in the development of Small Holdings there 
must be the least meddling in tenure consistent with effec- 
tive checks on vagaries in private ownership ; the object 
being to stimulate individual effort when it lags, by pro- 
viding guidance in action and penalties for failure. 

It is not hard to show that local authorities have done 
so little, with such want of success, as to require aid from a 
supplemental force such as the Central Land Authorities for 
England and Scotland, suggested by Lord Onslow’s Report. 
Another authority may be needed for Wales, because each 
country has distinct conditions and interests, each its 
internal diversities like those between Highlands and Low- 
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lands, demanding separate treatment. Central Authorities 
with compulsory powers of purchase will be very generally 
accepted by the public, including many landowners who 
believe their position to be chiefly jeopardised by the attitude 
of a few of their number. Moreover, the first object for 
Central Authorities is not a dissipation of energy through- 
out the land, but the prosecution of a series of definite 
experiments in large groups of small farms in selected areas, 
run on sound financial lines and upon suitable soil. Nor 
should such expropriation as may be at once necessary, 
involve large immediate loans. Sales of Crown property, 
such as London ground rents, could be reinvested in agri- 
cultural land required. Purchases could frequently be 
resold forthwith to freeholders for cash or on terminable 
annuities. It is only when occupying ownership proves its 
superiority over other forms of tenure that big loans would 
be required for a large scheme. 

To embark on the indiscriminate subdivision of big 
farms is not a policy to be adopted hastily ; and the real 
force of compulsion at this stage (as may prove to be the case 
at all stages) lies in providing really successful object lessons 
calculated to appeal to the practical agriculturist. The 
indirect effect this would have on landowners, combined 
with the fear of expropriation, would induce them to meet 
recognised public needs. That pressure would be very 
real. Few owners desire expropriation on the basis of 
existing agricultural values, speculators in agricultural land 
are rare, landed property is a lock-up—a continuous ex- 
penditure by British owners of some twelve millions a 
year being necessary to give value to capital already 
sunk in the soil. An agricultural rental is a bare rate of 
interest on past expenditure for equipment. Beyond this 
unremunerative cash investment the owner is attached to 
the soil by territorial responsibilities, family sentiment or 
country habits—for these he would obtain no compensation. 
It is safe then to assume that, if owners are not un- 
necessarily threatened, then most of the small farms required 
may be found and equipped in the usual way at private and 
not at public cost. Exceptional populations, as in the 
Highlands or in Wales, may require exceptional Acts to 
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protect the customs of hereditary or non-economic tenure ; 
but to abolish competitive rents and to confer fixity of 
tenure under ordinary economic conditions for the rest 
of the country is to remove all ultimate security for 
agricultural efficiency. State Agencies with large powers 
to test freehold and permanent leasehold and yearly tenures 
are the urgent need, and would exercise a far-reaching 
influence on private management and agricultural methods. 
These Agencies should be either Branches of the Board of 
Agriculture or Land Commissions. 

So much for new farms ; but if the principle of ensuring 
a supply of small farms is to be adopted as a permanent 
feature of public policy, Land Commissions could have 
a further power for checking undesirable consolidation. 
Assuming the arguments against dual ownership or fixity of 
tenure under ordinary economic conditions to be unanswer- 
able, and that the occupier who should be preserved and 
encouraged as a matter of public policy is the independent 
cultivator working his own land with his family, say at a 
rental below £50, then official valuators could value farms 
below that limit and determine at what rent those holdings 
should then be let; accepting the ordinary custom of the 
district as the basis of tenure and allowing some extension 
of the Agricultural Holdings Acts to secure the co-operation 
of the small holder in providing equipment when this is 
found too onerous by the proprietor, The owner must 
retain power to select tenants, else we at once have divided 
ownership. Some precedent is to be found for this sugges- 
tion in the long lease with a rent fixed by the price of 
produce which prevailed until recently with great advantage 
in Scotland. 

Loans (purchase apart) are indefensible unless under 
exceptional conditions, for those loans imply that financial 
weakness is inherent to Small Holdings. The free gifts of 
the Highland Congested Districts Board have exercised in 
the main a pauperising influence, whilst loans and gifts to 
any class are calculated to render it odious to the rest of the 
community. So that financial assistance for Small Holdings 
should be chiefly limited to the expropriation of the existing 
owners where required, and to experiments or educational 
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work. If the State desires further to invest money in 
restoring population to the soil, then it should afforest 
waste and rough pasture, which it alone can profitably do, 
to the infinite advantage of the most deserted regions. Las 
it buy and plant eight or ten million acres well suited to 
sylviculture and thus provide employment for a population 
of two or three millions. 

Progress depends so much on administration that it 
would tend greatly to rural efficiency in England and 
Scotland, had each its Advisory Council for the Board of 
Agriculture ; and were there a joint Committee of the three 
Boards of Agriculture, Local Government and Education, 
for matters of joint concern, in addition to the separate 
Small Holding Commissions. 

The practical line of reform is plain enough. 

The State should afforest on a regular system all lands 
best suited to sylviculture, and, while conducting large 
experiments in small farms, should supplement the action 
of local authorities where these fail to secure adequate 
facilities for intensive cultivation. 

Local authorities should have full power to purchase 
land for intensive cultivation (and indeed for any object of 
public utility) subject to such safeguards as the security of 
public finance requires. 

Private Owners within their remaining sphere, stimu- 
lated by object lessons and by liability to expropriation, 
should be left to effect the bulk of what is possible and 
practical in the direction of creating Small Holdings. 

On these lines we should retain responsible ownership 
in an expanded form-—and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could sleep sound by night. 
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RINCE BULOW has selected a very unfortunate 

occasion for his one and only appearance in the char- 
acter of the strong man who does not shrink even from 
“internal crises.” Suddenly and on a question of com- 
paratively secondary importance to dismiss a House in 
which he had a proved and manageable majority was a 
grave error of judgement ; and it was the very irony of 
fate that the termination of the South-west African 
troubles, a week after the dissolution, should remove the 
ground of his appeal to the people. The fiction can 
no longer be upheld that the Emperor, in a somewhat 
peremptory telegram, bade the Chancellor “send the 
House to the devil;” everything points to the conclusion 
that on this occasion Prince Biilow acted entirely on his 
own initiative. He took this last desperate step in the 
hope of extricating himself from a position that had become 
impossible, between the need of avoiding internal crises and 
complete ministerial subordination to the authority of the 
sovereign ; he tried to make a virtue of necessity, while 
complaining of pressure from the Centre, by raising the 
call to arms against the Centre and the Social Democrats. 

Certainly the state of parties at the time was peculiar. 
On its side the Government had the Conservatives, Anti- 
Semites, Liberals and the three Radical groups ; against it 
were ranged the Centre, the Poles and the Social Democrats, 
together commanding a bare majority. Chance had thrown 
together, for a moment, parties with nothing in common, 
whose scattered elements, united by no inherent bond, the 
Government hoped to fuse together by an Election. ‘ Down 
with the Blacks and Reds!” rang the meaningless warcry, 
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that seemed for a time likely to capture the Liberal party, 
although it was obvious to any one with eyes to see, that 
the so-called coalition had no existence, and that the group- 
ing of the thirteenth of December was merely temporary. 
The Government has resolved on the destruction of the 
Social Democrats. A war of destruction against the Social 
Democrats can only be carried on with the assistance of the 
Centre and of the Catholic Church. The power of the 
Centre can only be broken by the co-operation of the 
Social Democrats, and a declaration of war to the knife 
against the other forces of reaction, primarily against the 
Conservatives. It is inconceivable that the Government 
ignores so obvious a truism. Any hopes of a coalition to 
include both Conservatives and Radicals, against the Social 
Democrats, must have been strangled at their birth by the 
pronouncements of the various party organs. The Con- 
servative papers have declared, almost unanimously, that 
they have no idea of being drawn into serious conflict 
with the Centre. In Germany, as elsewhere, Church and 
nobility go hand in hand. The nobles and landed pro- 
prietors, who form the kernel of the Conservative party, see 
clearly enough the dangers to themselves involved in any 
real weakening of the Clericals. On all vital questions, the 
interests of the Conservative party and of the Centre are the 
same. As long as the Centre is the strongest party in the 
Reichstag, and the Conservatives, thanks to the miserable 
system of open voting and the three electoral classes, hold 
the scales in the parliament of Prussia, the strongest of the 
states, the Union des cloches et des tambours presents a 
front which no attack can break. This mutual benefit 
assurance society has developed to such an extent the policy 
of do ut des, that the Conservative-Centre coalition has 
for years, strengthened as it has been by the voluntary co- 
operation of the forces of the once Liberal ‘ National- 
Liberal” party, regulated our whole policy, economic, 
religious, educational and social. The new tariff is their 
work : so is the reformed financial system with its increased 
burden of indirect taxation: so is the Prussian Elementary 
Education Act, and the granting on all hands of new 
privileges to the landed proprietors and the Church. 
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The real power of the Centre rests on the solidarity of 
the forces of reaction ; but no attempt to check its ascend- 
ency was made by the Government. On the contrary, 
every possible concession was made to the Clericals. When 
attacked for his complaisance, Prince Biilow defended him- 
self by saying that a parliamentary minister must govern 
with the majority which he finds in power : as if Germany 
were an example of parliamentary government ! 

Surprises have been the order of the day in recent 
German history: but nothing has ever been quite so 
surprising as the vo/te face, by which all the old methods of 
concession and secret treaty were exchanged for open breach 
with the Centre, and the sudden dissolution in the House. 
It was all very well for Prince Biilow to declare that on a 
national question of serious import, he had no alternative 
but such a breach; there have been national questions 
before, when it was found possible to avoid a breach by soft 
words, by friendly pressure, by the presentation of trifling 
gifts. Perhaps he has already begun to regret the coup de 
thédtre ; his tone is not so prim as it was : certainly the note 
is altered. We hear no more of “ Down with the Blacks 
and Reds!” The Blacks are no longer the arch-enemies. 
By some subtle transition, it is now against the Social 
Democrats that every weapon is to be employed. The war 
against the Centre is merely by the way: blows are only 
the means of bringing them back into the strait way out of 
which they have strayed. 

On the last day of the old year Prince Biilow wrote a 
letter to Major-General von Liebert, in which this change 
of front can be very clearly seen. The fact in itself is 
significant, for Mr. Liebert, hero of a thousand fights, is 
the head of an Anti-Socialist League, whose avowed object 
is to subordinate all party differences to the one aim of 
destroying Social Democracy, by a method as perverted as 
it is senseless, which is thoroughly reactionary in its nature 
and directed not only against Socialism but against Liberalism 
itself. Prince Biilow’s letter is a perfect example of that 
political legerdemain of which he is a master. The situa- 
tion is given an entirely different complexion from that 
indicated officially and semi-officially at the time of the 
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dissolution. His true object is revealed. For the parlia- 
mentary minister, ove majority is not sufficient. He needs 
two: one for so-called “national” questions—the army, 
navy, colonies; this majority to be composed from the Ayes 
of the thirteenth December. The other majority is for 
economic and social questions, and it is to be composed of 
Conservatives, the Centre and National Liberals. That is 
to say things are, in essentials, to remain as they were, the 
only difference being that the Liberals are to have the 
honour of being assumed to be on the side of the Government 
on national questions. They are to be allowed the privilege 
of assisting the Government: no concessions are proffered 
them in return, except the barren promise of better electoral 
treatment which the officials may be relied upon to nullify. 

A Liberal party which allowed itself to be won over 
by the Chancellor on such terms would certainly deserve its 
fate. It has made mistakes in the past, but it has now 
escaped from the snares cast round it by the clever fowler. 
With a few negligible exceptions, the Liberal press has 
received the letter to Mr. Liebert in a manner which, though 
it can hardly have been gratifying to the Chancellor, shows 
that the menace which that letter contains to the Liberal party 
has not passed unobserved. Prince Biilow’s reference to the 
‘sword of Bonaparte” reveals the fundamentally reactionary 
tendencies of the Government so distinctly as to preclude 
any possibility of a coalition. 

Exact prophesy is not possible at the date of writing 
(January 14). In all probability the constitution of the 
new Reichstag will be very much that of the old. The 
Social Democrats will gain a few seats; the Centre will lose 
none ; the National Liberals will lose a few, and the Liberals 
possibly some also. One thing at any rate is certain—the 
close of the elections will mark the beginning, not the end, 
of a time of disturbance, of constitutional crisis, provoked 
by the irony of fate, by the very man whose aim it has 
always been to avoid internal crisis. 

RupoLF BREITSCHEID 
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THE NATIONAL CHURCH AND THE 
EDUCATION BILL—A RETROSPECT 


N impartial observer of the course of English politics 
during 1906 would perhaps decide that the most in- 
teresting feature arresting his notice was that which cast 
light on the state of the national religion He would have 
been impressed by the large place in popular interest appar- 
ently still held by religious concerns; and he would have noted 
the singular and suggestive fact that an imposing demon- 
stration of national Christianity should have gone along T 
with a not less imposing demonstration of national resent- 
ment against the Established Church. In the record of the 
House of Commons, a House newly elected, and reflecting, 
as clearly as any representative assembly can reflect, the 
mind of the nation, two decisions will stand out conspicuously. 
The one by a majority of more than 400 votes rejected the 
policy of “ No religion in the State schools :” the other by 
a majority of more than 300 rejected the proposals which 
the House of Lords, too faithfully following the lead of the 
English Bishops, had introduced into the Government Bill 
which was avowedly designed to create a system of religious 
State schools. The impartial observer will wonder how it 
happened that the Church and the Nation should have 
come into a situation so singular and so sinister. Students - 
of the national life will be at no loss for explanations. Since 
the year 1870, to go back no farther in the history, both the 
high conflicting parties have undergone a transformation. 
The National Church, as represented by the Clergy, has 
declined into a denomination; the Nation has become, 
in the full modern sense, democratic. Thus, while the 
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Church (z.e. the Clergy) will no longer contemplate Chris- 
tianity save in its specific denominational expression, the 
State will only tolerate Christianity within its own sphere 
in a non-denominational form. From the side of the State, 
denominationalism is all one with privilege ; and privilege 
is abhorrent to democratic principles. Unless Christianity 
is capable of being taught apart from the dividing dogmata 
of the denominations, it cannot with State sanction and by 
State officials be taught at all. That is, I apprehend, nakedly 
phrased, the democratic position. It is sufficiently evident 
that until quite recent times no insuperable objection against 
such non-denominational teaching of Christianity would 
have been felt by the clergy of the National Church. Apart 
from a Sacramental prelude and a Sacramental epilogue, 
easily separable from the bulk of the document, the 
Church Catechism is obviously non-denominational. Only 
the dervishes of denominationalism will pretend that the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments 
are denominational ; and none others will deny that they 
contain the very essence of Christianity. What has hap- 
pened within recent times to make the notion of non- 
denominational Christianity so odious to the view of 
English Churchmen ? 

Thirty-six years ago Mr. Cowper-Temple immortalised 
his name by devising a formula for such teaching, which 
commended itself as not unreasonable, and certainly as not 
irreligious, to pious Churchmen. That formula has governed 
the religious instruction in an ever increasing number of 
schools, and it is broadly true to say that Church people, 
especially those who, as parents of the children actually 
receiving the said instruction, were most intimately con- 
cerned in it, have found it very satisfactory. So far from its 
having proved inimical to the development of denominational 
religion, experience has shown that it is precisely in those 
districts where no other schools exist, that the denomin- 
ations have most conspicuously flourished, and of them all 
certainly not the least flourishing has been the Church of 
England. Why then has the very notion of non-denomin- 
ational Christianity become both hateful and ludicrous to 
the English Clergy as a whole? Everybody knows the 
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reason. During the last two generations, and notably since 
1870, the English Clergy have fallen out of sympathy with 
the national Christianity. The Tractarian Movement has 
triumphed within the ranks of the hierarchy, and great 
numbers of the leading clergymen no longer regard them- 
selves as Protestant ministers, but claim openly the 
character of priests on the Roman model, men possessed of 
exclusive spiritual authority, holding by Divine right a 
position which is intrinsically incompatible with democracy, 
or indeed with any other form of civic order, which is not 
essentially theocratic. It would be an easy task to prove at 
length by quotations from representative writers and journals 
that the repudiation of Protestantism has become the mark 
of the party now unfortunately supreme in the ranks of the 
Clergy. It is necessary to have this repudiation in mind 
because it lies. at the root of the present difficulties. Asa 
reformed Church, created by secession from the Church of 
Rome, the Church of England stands committed to a con- 
ception of Christianity which does not exalt the denomin- 
ation into the front rank of spiritual importance: there is 
no reason in the nature of things why Anglicans should 
stand outside the fellowship of other Protestant Christians ; 
and there is great reason in the course of politics why 
they should emphasise that fellowship. 

The recent agitation has demonstrated the impossibility 
of securing the help of the English Hierarchy as at present 
constituted in effecting an educational settlement, which 
shall be frankly democratic without being merely secular. 
A review of the late conflict seems to make evident that 
for this calamitous result, the principal blame lies on the 
Episcopal Bench. The Primate and some other Bishops 
are, indeed, believed to have little sympathy with ecclesias- 
tical extremes ; and all will admit that his Grace’s contribu- 
tions to the controversy have invariably been expressed in 
urbane, reasonable, and tolerant language. Nevertheless the 
final result of his leadership through the crisis has been the 
triumph of the extreme faction. Much criticism has been 
passed on the Archbishop’s handling of the final stages of 
the conflict, but it would seem that the really serious blunder 
was made at the start. When, on the very morrow of the 
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introduction of the Bill a letter, dated from Lambeth, 
appeared in the Tmes, denouncing its provisions and sum- 
moning Churchmen to agitate against them, the Primate 
resigned into more violent and less patriotic hands than his 
own the control of the hierarchy. The agitation, which 
was thus authorised, naturally received the support of the 
Conservative party, smarting under an unparalleled overthrow, 
and the parish clergy were encouraged to give free expres- 
sion to the resentment which had been stirred in their mind 
by the campaign of reckless and unwarrantable denunciation, 
which had in but too many places marked the course of 
“* passive resistance.” 

Only the word from Lambeth was needed to start the 
conflagration ; there was plenty of loose gunpowder lying 
about, and a spark would set everything ablaze. It was just 
one of those moments which try the quality of leaders. 
The English Bishops were called upon to do the most diffi- 
cult of all the tasks which men in authority are ever called 
todo. They had for once to lead opinion ; and they pre- 
ferred to follow it. The Episcopate led the Church as the 
Dalmatian hound leads the carriage in front of which it 
runs. In any case the work of holding back the forces of 
ignorance, of natural prejudice, and of sectarian passion 
must have been difficult ; but the necessity was clear. The 
Clergy had succeeded to a false position, and there would 
be no peace until they had been led out of it. If the tran- 
sition were accepted with good-will and dignity, it would 
be cleansed of half its danger and all its humiliation. If 
resisted, both danger and humiliation would be extreme. 

The Episcopate emerges from this year of agitation with 
a maximum of discredit. Even in the final stages of the 
conflict the Bishops acted with strange unwisdom. To 
everybody but themselves it was apparent that, if the in- 
tention was to wreck the Bill, the process should have been 
effected with as little display as possible of Episcopal action, 
and on the largest and most explicit grounds. The actual 
course adopted was to come into the fighting line as con- 
spicuously as possible, to weary the nation with a long pro- 
cess of debate, in which the Bill was deliberately destroyed, 
then, after the inevitable and perfectly well foreseen refusal 
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had taken place, to bring the matter again into negotiation, 
and then, when a settlement seemed certain, to wreck all on 
a relatively petty detail. The maximum of public odium 
was incurred with the minimum of partisan advantage. | 
Whatever result may finally be attained in the settlement 
of the educational problem, the political prestige of the 4 
Episcopal Bench has been enormously decreased. If from 
the immediate issue of the Bill we turn to the larger ques- 
tions raised by it, questions of Religious Policy, in which 
it might fairly be expected that the Heads of the National 
Church should display the qualities of discernment and 
prudence, can it be said that in the course of last year they 
have shown any conspicuous amount of either? In two 
respects their unwisdom has been evident and extreme. 
At the very juncture in national politics, when as the 
emergence of the Labour party sufficiently shows, demo- 
cratic principles have clearly asserted a supremacy in the 
field of public life, the National Church has been placed in 
an attitude of opposition to democracy, and bound up un- - 
mistakably with the cause of privilege. A single example 
will suffice. 

No Bishop has spoken and written more frequently on 
the Education Bill than the Bishop of Salisbury, and, 
when the vast learning of that distinguished man is re- 
membered, it might have been thought that the English 
Church was fortunate in such a champion. Unhappily 
it has been reserved for the most erudite of Bishops to 
illustrate the unpalatable but familiar truth that there 
exists no secure connection between knowledge and wis- 
dom, and that, as Montaigne remarked for his own con- 
solation, more than three hundred years ago, “‘ experience 
daily shows us that a strong memory is commonly coupled 
with infirm judgement.” Here is a specimen of the 
language which a leading Bishop of the National Church 
thought fit to use publicly to the Clergy of his diocese | 
assembled in his cathedral, and then to publish uréi et orbz, | 
on the morrow of a general election, in which a more than ir 7 

[ 


of the House of Commons to accept such “ amendments,” 
; 7. 
\ 
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commonly decisive popular verdict had been registered: 
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Christ, at a time of extraordinary anxiety as regards 
the future of our Church and country. ... The 
| present Government has, indeed, no champion at all 


a “We meet this year, dear friends and brothers in 
' 
\ 
| 


equal to Mr. Gladstone, but it has at its back destructive 
and disintegrating forces which have gathered strength 
| and vehemence during the ten years in which they 
have been pent up and repressed by the long tenure 
of power possessed by the Unionists. The forces of 
aggressive secularism, of militant nonconformity, and 
of particularist agitation in Wales, if not at this 
moment in Ireland, are all arrayed against the Church 
of England, and are flushed with their victory at the 
polls—a victory obtained, in many cases, by reckless- 
ness of conduct and assertion which demoralises those 
who use it with a sort of intoxication. At the same 
time the Church in France, which has a long and, in 
some respects, a brilliant history, has been disestablished, 
not by Nonconformists, but by a secular and demo- 
- cratic movement. This fact, notwithstanding the 
differences between the two countries in point of 
national character, cannot fail to have some effect on 
this side of the Channel. Shall we see in the Govern- 
ment education policy the beginning of a similar 
miserable triumph of secularism here? The Bill which 
is in all our thoughts is not merely an attack upon our 
Church schools, and the whole system of religious 
education, but it is a trial of strength upon the 
question of disestablishment. It is as such that it 
must be resisted without hesitation.” 
(v. The Education Question, p. 5,6. Longmans.) 


After this introduction the reader is not greatly impressed 

bysubsequent repudiations of any “desire to use the Cathedral 

as a political committee-room,” and of any intention “to 
| drive unwilling voters to the polls by threats, or to inflame 
incipient passions.” No just man, of course, would find fault 
with the Bishop for holding whatever political opinions he 
may prefer, nor, if he is ready to exalt those opinions into 
moral principles of universal obligation, can he be blamed 
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for urging them, in season and out of season, on everybody 
within the range of his influence ; but the point in question 
is the measure of wisdom and foresight implied in an English 
Bishop so speaking in such a place and at such a time, and 
the intellectual balance suggested by that vehement kind of 
political thinking. Ex uno disce omnes. With the honour- 
able exception of the Bishop of Hereford, whose frankly- 
avowed political allegiance has necessarily detracted from 
his influence in the camp of his opponents, and the Bishops 
of Ripon and Carlisle, who have taken little or no part in 
the actual conflict, the attitude of the Bishop of Salisbury 
has been adopted expressly or tacitly by the rest of the 
Bishops. Again, every thoughtful citizen cannot but agree 
that the indispensable condition of maintaining the Estab- 
lishment of the Church is the cleansing of Establishment 
from every taint of civic inequality. Noman, however, can 
possibly deny that the existing educational system, as finally 
bound on the country by the Act of 1902, embodies in 
certain vital particulars serious violations of civic equality. 
What, then, shall be said of the political wisdom of those 
advocates of the Establishment, who insist on binding up 
their case with the maintenance of the existing educational 
system? Is it either justice, or prudence, or charity, to 


denounce as aggressively anti-Christian a House of Com-. 


mons, which, whatever may be thought of its political 
competence, is unquestionably man for man a more seriously 
religious assembly than has sat on the green benches of 
S. Stephen’s for many along year? There is nothing intrin- 
sically inconsistent with Christianity in insisting on the 
unification of the educational system, or in abolishing 
denominational privileges in the public service, or in deter- 
mining that only those elements of Christian Faith and 
Morals, on which all Christians must be supposed to agree, 
shall be taught in the State schools ; and it is only the actual 
circumstances of the national life which give an anti- 
Christian aspect to the proposal that the State shall limit its 
educational concern to the subjects called “secular.” This 
gratuitous repudiation of legitimate, and indeed inevitable, 
democratic aspirations by the leaders of the National Church 
is a tactical blunder of the first magnitude. In the next 
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% place, ought not the Bishops to have exerted themselves to 
heal the dangerous breach between the religious feeling of 
the nation, and the Church which, by virtue of its legal 
establishment, and by title of its famous and protracted 
history, claims to be the exponent of that feeling? We 
cannot go on for ever with that breach unhealed ; no con- 
4 siderations of sentiment or of history can finally prevail 
against self-evident absurdity, and it is nothing less than 
self-evident absurdity which threatens a National Church 
which repudiates the National Religion. English Chris- 
tianity is of the tolerant Protestant type known, not very 
accurately, as ‘“‘ undenominational,’ a type in which a 
distinction is drawn between the essentials of the Religion 
and the preferences of the Denominations. Hitherto it has 
been the boast of the Church of England that of all denomin- 
ations it is the most tolerant and comprehensive. On this 
educational issue a situation has emerged which demands 
the utmost denominational self-suppression which religious 
principle permits. Forces quite beyond the control of 
| politicians, ecclesiastical or civil, are making for the depreci- 
ation of the non-utilitarian elements in national education, 
and only on condition that the defence of those elements is 
simplified by the separation of exasperating and properly 
extraneous factors, can its success be hoped for. It would 
appear, therefore, the solemn duty of serious Christian men 
to exert themselves to the utmost to facilitate a harmony of 
English Christians. That harmony ex hypothesi can only be 
reached on a Protestant, that is, on an “‘ undenominational,” 
basis, for half the professed Christians in the country are 
Nonconformists, and by that fact pledged to repudiate the 
non-Protestant version of Christianity on which they them- 
selves are held to be schismatics, and more or less completely 
exiles from the Family of Christ. 

What, in this situation, has been the course of the 
Bishops ? They have bound up as far as lay in their power 
the case of the National Church with that of the Roman 
Catholics, who, as Mr. Redmond most justly pointed out, 

“are mainly non-English even in England, and who certainly 
| represent a view of Christianity which is extremely repug- 
} nant to the mass of English Christians. Now the Roman 
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Catholic case presents the advocacy of religion in the State 
schools in its most politically offensive shape, a shape so 
offensive indeed that it may fairly be questioned whether 
any truly democratic community can permanently escape 
the miserable necessity of preferring frankly non-religious 
schools. The Bishops as a whole have accepted as the 
exponent of their minds that one of their number who, 
with many claims on the public admiration, is perhaps the 
farthest removed from any real sympathy with distinctively 
English religion. The Bishop of Birmingham is master of 
an attractive and elusive style, and he possesses many of the 
characteristics of a popular politician. His pamphlet on 
Religious Education, issued in thousands by the National 
Society, has done much to fashion the opinion of the 
church-going public ; its tendency is frankly anti-Protestant, 
and it might be profitably distributed by the advocates of 
the unflinching denominationalism of Rome. The effect 
of all this is plain enough. The English nation is urged, 
unintentionally of course but none the less clearly on that 
account, by the leaders of the National Church to under- 
stand that English Churchmanship is wedded to political 
privilege, and, on the grand issue of religious education, 
has its affinity with the Roman Church rather than with 
the Protestant Nonconformists. That is the practical 
result of Episcopal Statesmanship. If in all this melancholy 
blundering the Bench of Bishops had really represented the 
mind of that vast mass of serious folk who are, for a 
thousand sufficient reasons, still ready to describe themselves 
as members of the Churd of England, and who must 
ultimately determine the fate of the Establishment, it would 
be impossible to resist the conclusion that the secularising of 
the State schools had now become merely a matter of time. 

If, however, it be the case that the vehemence and 
volume of the recent agitation are no trustworthy indica- 
tions of its real strength, but rather the consequences of a 
political situation not very difficult to analyse, and if the 
anti-Protestant feeling of the Clergy has no corresponding 
sentiment in the minds of the Anglican laity, but constitutes 
nothing more than a passing aberration of the hierarchy, if 
even the action of the Bishops has in the case of many of 
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their Lordships, mainly represented the sudden force of 
clamour coercing men who with many virtues were as 
leaders “‘ not very brave,” then it is legitimate to hope that 
the final failure of the clerical demand for educational 
privilege will not necessarily draw with it the dismal conse- 
quence that the serious belief of the nation itself should be 
stultified by the de- -Christianising of the State schools. 
The very evident and general regret of the Anglican laity 
at the failure of the Education Bill is noteworthy. There 
is a high-water mark in these recurrent tides of fanaticism, 
and it is hard not to think that we have reached it. The 
saner political judgement of the non-partisan Churchmen, 
who have reluctantly yielded to the strenuous pressure ol 
enthusiasts, or have remained outside the movement of 
sectarian passion, must surely assert itself before long. 
French politics are always worthy the close study of English 
politicians, and they are more than commonly suggestive 
just now. It would be a good thing if the Anglican laity 
would disentangle themselves from clerical guidance, and 
follow their own intuitions. There is a story told of 
James II., the most clerically-minded of English monarchs, 
which carries a moral not wholly irrelevant to the case of 
the Anglican laity. The Spanish ambassador Ronquillo, 
at his first audience, is related to have addressed the king 
in these words: “I see several priests about your majesty, 
who will be importunate to have the established religion 
altered ; but hearken not to their advice, for if you do, you 
will have reason to repent of it when it may be too late.” 
“* And does not your king,” observed James angrily, “‘ advise 
with his confessors?” ‘ He does,” replied Ronquillo ; 
‘and therefore our affairs go on so ill.” As a clergyman I 
can appreciate as well as most men the distinctive difficulties 
which beset the political action of clergymen, and it does 
not seem to me to carry any reflection on their excellence as 
individuals, or on the value of the sacred functions which 
they are appointed to fulfil, if I set on record my conviction, 
now more than ever confirmed by the experience of the 
latest Be//um episcopale, that clergymen of whatever denomin- 


ation are specially ill-qualified for the conduct of political 
agitations, 
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What shall be said of the future? Two consequences 
may perhaps be allowed to follow from the experiences of 
last year. First, no new attempt should be made to incor- 
porate denominational schools in a final settlement of the 
education question. So far as the serious religious demand 
of the nation is concerned, such schools are not indispens- 
able ; and those who are really devoted to them cannot be 
satisfied by any provisions which the House of Commons is 
at all likely tomake, If denominational schools are to exist 
at all, they must exist outside the State system. Next, a 
serious effort should be made to meet the difficulty which 
attaches to “‘ undenominational ” teaching of religion in the 
minds of very many English Churchmen, who are not 
averse to the acceptance of a reasonable settlement. Two 
accounts of “ undenominationalism” are current ; the one 
identifies it with “fundamental Christianity ” ; the other 
eviscerates it of all intelligible meaning, and appears to 
reduce it to the reading of the Bible without religious 
intention. Between these rival views there can be no 
question that the serious mind of the nation decides for the 
former. The other, indeed, could never be more than a 
mischievous theory. If this then be the case, and if we 
may postulate a serious desire on the part of Statesmen to 
settle the question on lines consonant with the known 
wishes of the general body of English Christians, surely it 
would seem reasonable to remove the exasperating ambiguity, 
which attaches to the notion of ‘ undenominationalism,” 
by providing for a model syllabus to be issued by the Board 
of Education to the local authorities, and inasmuch as there 
has certainly grown up a widely-distributed repugnance to 
any direct action of the State in religious questions proper, 
it would not be unreasonable that the Board of Education 
should be authorised in the Statute to refer the compilation 
of the Syllabus to a small committee of representative 
religious leaders to be named in the Act. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Mr. Scott Lidgett, and the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster would be an admirable selection, 
if they would extend their co-operation from a timely and 
excellent advocacy of a better treatment of the Lord’s Day 
to the performance of this valuable service. The very 
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difficult question of the Teacher must be solved, so far 
as it is capable of being solved at all, by giving him, as well 
as the child, the protection of a conscience clause. On this 
point it is worth keeping always in mind that the difficulty 
is the greater, as the religious teaching is the more definite, 
dogmatic and denominational. A larger margin of potential 
hypocrisy is provided with every extension of credenda. 

Roman Catholics and Jews, wherever they are sufficiently 
numerous to possess schools of their own, should, perhaps, 
be left outside the control of the local authorities altogether, 
and formed into a class by themselves, managed directly 
from Whitehall. It is very absurd to jeopardise a national 
settlement for the sake of small alien minorities. 

The really important point to insist upon just now, 
when the resentments of this unhappy conflict are fresh in 
all minds, is that legislation in wrath is certain to be partial, 
and unsound. All the factors of the discussion remain 
unaltered except that to which I have adverted, the compe- 
tency of the Anglican Hierarchy as such to play a part in 
a friendly settlement. That competency can no longer be 
assumed, and the Government, whether Liberal or Conserva- 
tive, must take account of the fact. ‘I am convinced,” 
says Canon Wilson, in a remarkable sermon on “ the Day- 
school and Religious Education” recently preached in 
Worcester Cathedral and published in The Guardian ( January 
9, 1907), “that, though there are of course difficulties in 
the maintenance of a religious character for the whole 
profession when its management is transferred to the State, 
the vast majority of our people, of all shades of political 
and religious opinion, desire it, and that the difficulty is not 
insuperable.” The legislation of the future should address 
itself to the task of working out a serious solution of the 
problem conceived of as a problem for the State, and not 
for the Denominations. 

H. Henstey Henson 
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HE history of opera reveals a curious see-saw between 

realism and convention ; between music for the sake of 
drama and music for its own sake. It came into existence 
as a resuscitation of Greek drama, or as that which a group 
of Florentine di/ettanti of the Renaissance imagined Greek 
drama must have been in its performance. The drama and 
its verse were to be the conditioning forces of that old 
Florentine opera. 

Giovanni Bardi, Count of Vernio, was as rigid a musico- 
dramatist as Gluck, or, after him, Wagner. Yet opera soon 
became purely musical, and grew into the absurd conglomer- 
ation of arias, concerted pieces, and dances at which Addison, 
among others, let fly the shafts of satirical criticism. Then 
came Gluck with his reforms. After him opera again 
relapsed into its old vices, until Weber heralded the reforms 
of Wagner. And now we have the composers of the 
modern Italian School with their uncompromising realism. 
The pendulum is still swinging. That opera will be written 
on Wagnerian lines seems doubtful. Wagner’s methods 
were quite individual, and the esthetic theories by which 
he attempted to give them a universal basis will not bear 
close examination. In the light of his actual creative 
achievement they are seen to be ingenious special-pleading : 
they account for Wagner’s music-dramas, but they do not 
account for music-drama itself. His initial mistake was in 
the assumption that music-drama must be the ome form of 
drama instead of a form. Like many a great man, Wagner 
was an egotist. To make straight the tangled threads of 
opera and to weave from them a new form of art was not 
enough for him; he was impelled to pose as the recreator 
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of all drama. In actual practice he merely gave a new im- 
portance to the musical side of opera. Before Gluck singers 
had ruled opera. Gluck himself was obsessed with the idea 
of making poetry the conditioning force. Yet, according 
to Wagner, “aria, recitative and dance piece, fenced off each 
from each, stand side by side as unaccommodated in the 
operas of Gluck as they did before him.” There is truth in 
the criticism, but there will also be truth in the criticism of 
Wagner by the composer of the future who may say 
that in the Rig, Tristan, and Die Meistersinger Wagner 
himself obscured the drama by making his orchestra and 
voices a musical whole ; that these compositions were the 
work of a man to whom music was everything and drama 
merely a means to that end. So will Wagner the practical 
art-creator be pitted against Wagner the art-theorist. More- 
over, it may be shown that the egotism which led him to 
imagine there could be only one form of drama, and that 
musical, seriously curtailed the variety of musical devices 
employed in his music-dramas. 

It was this thought which pressed itself most heavily on 
the mind in witnessing the revival of Gluck’s Armide at 
Covent Garden last year. I could not help feeling that it 
was a pity the composer had allowed himself to write about 
his art. No artist should explain his work. It ought to 
be inexplicable. As it is, that preface to Gluck’s A/ceste 
stalks as a ghost through all criticisms written on_ his 
Armide ; it is quoted in full in every dictionary, and 
the young lover of music has been told so often that Gluck 
was the predecessor of Wagner (whereas the aims of the 
two were quite different) that some disappointment is felt 
whenever a Gluck Opera is performed. Only the trained 
mind can perceive the points where the art of Wagner 
touched the art of Gluck. To the naked ear the music of 
Armide is periwig music. The imagination conjures up 
a picture of the dazzling court of Louis XVI, and the sense 
of artistic appropriateness is hurt because Armide is not an 
eighteenth-century beauty of the French Court decked out 
in the hoops and patches and red-heeled shoes of the period. 
The melodies of Gluck are naive, we are told; the whole 
cut of the music formal and precise, the very opposite of 
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Wagner’s exuberant romanticism, and the opera as a whole 
has the air of a Watteau picture. Gluck’s delightful 
seriousness in supposing that he had been able to give each 
character different music, when eighteenth-century manner- 
isms run through the score from the overture to the last 
aria of the abandoned Armide, appears as something of a 
joke to twentieth-century ears, quite apart from the big 
question of whether music can express character at all. And 
so in attempting to discover the reformer of opera in the 
composer of Armide the ordinary amateur fails to grasp 
the significance of the eighteenth-century music-drama. 
Too much stress has been laid on the dramatic truth with 
which Gluck’s characters express their emotions. He was 
by no means the first composer who had written vocal music 
which expresses something, and, as a matter of fact, 
Armide is full of instances of the very misuse of verse 
against which the A/ceste preface was directed. In truth 
the importance of Gluck as a reformer of opera has 
been so exaggerated that we are inclined to forget that 
he was a composer of genius. We do not think of him 
as poet but as a doctrinaire reformer. To some extent 
this attitude towards Gluck is justified. He was not 
one of the very great composers of the world, and Tchai- 
kowsky was not so very wrong when he wrote of Gluck’s 
“poor creative gift,” but he had genius in his power of 
expressing drama and of creating atmosphere by very 
simple means. 

Berlioz’s rhapsodies on Gluck sometimes went too far, 
and were based on a misunderstanding of the function of 
music in expressing drama, as indeed were the theories of 
Gluck and most of the eighteenth-century French writers 
on music. They could have no idea of the growth of 
absolute music which had already begun in Germany, and 
could not be expected to foresee that the composer of the 
future would not endeavour to illustrate the meaning of 
every twist and turn of verse, but would make the musical 
expression of the whole emotional content of a poem ora 
dramatic situation the subject of music. But Berlioz did 
show acuteness of imagination in his praise. 

‘What a conception is that Hatred Scene!” he wrote. 
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“Thad never before so fully understood or admired it. I 
shuddered at the passage in the invocation : 





‘Sauvez moi de l’ Amour 
| Rien n’est si redoutable.’ 


r On the first line the two oboes make a cruel discord on the 
major seventh, like a woman’s cry of terror and keenest 
anguish. But in the following verse : 


‘Contre un ennemi trop aimable,’ 





how tenderly do those same two voices lament in thirds ! 
| A few notes only, but how full of regret ; and how one feels 
the enormous power of love thus bemoaned.” We moderns 
| can hardly think that Gluck’s imaginative instrumentalism 
| depicts “the enormous power of love”—that is one of 
| Berlioz’s temperamental exaggerations—but the passage is 
ra certainly an example of Gluck’s genius for writing character- 
istic music. He was a master of suggestiveness. The 
Happy Shades ballet in Orfeo is another example. The 
composer was not merely a musician. Of his share in 
Armide he wrote: “I have tried to be painter and poet 
rather than musician.” The addition he made to the end 
of the Hatred Scene is proof that he had dramatic insight. 
Quinault’s libretto concluded with Armide and the chorus 
of Furies leaving the stage together. Gluck added the four 
lines of soliloquy for Armide left alone, and Berlioz states 
that “one day after rehearsal at the opera he improvised 
both words and music as they stand at the end . . . Armide 
withdraws with downcast eyes, while the second violins, 
abandoned by the rest of the orchestra, continue their 
2 solitary tremolo. Stupendous genius to have created such a 
| scene |” 

At a moment when all musical London has just been 
revelling in special performances of Die Meistersinger and 
Tristan, and in a few months will be listening with breath- 
less admiration to a series of performances of the Rig under 
Dr. Richter, it demands some little courage to echo the 
cry which has already been heard in Paris and Italy: 
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“Back to Gluck!” The professed adherents of Wagner 
imagine that this cry means a reaction towards the naive 
and simple in art. I do not mean anything quite so | 
foolish. For one thing we do not desire to see a 
modern opera composer imitating the eighteenth-cen- 
tury mannerisms of Gluck, or his rather bald monodic | 
style, which even in his day would have merited + 
Tchaikowsky’s accusation. But we feel that Gluck did 
show a sense of dramatic fitness which is not always present 
in the scores of modern men, who, following Wagner’s 
example, have developed the musical side of opera in “the 
wrong direction. Strangely enough, it has been left to the 
representative composer of the modern Italian School to 
bring about effects by the same simple means. In his Tosca, 
Puccini has written a wonderful piece of music descriptive 
of a chilly dawn over Rome. It is practically an exercise 
in consecutive fifths with the occasional striking of bells, 
and the sound of a far-off song of revellers. The pure 
musician sneers at such things. Again in Madama Butterfly, 
how simple are those pizzicato strings with a periodical 
low note on the harp illustrative of the night vigil of 
Madame Butterfly! A Wagner would have penned an 
elaborate orchestral picture, which could be played in the 
concert-room as “absolute music.” It is to be doubted, 
however, if it would have expressed the scene and 
the dramatic ideas with the same inevitable simplicity. 
Gluck’s Armide also made me doubt if opera has not 
developed on the wrong lines. | 
It has been well pointed out by a critic of singular 
acumen’ that the eighteenth-century writers on the art 
took it for granted that music must be the subordinate 
partner in the marriage of verse and tone. That fundamental 
error lay at the heart of all the aesthetic of a period when 
“absolute music” had not gone far in its development. 
The error was a tenet of Gluck’s faith, but it did not inform 
his practice to any extent ; at least not if you view his operas 
as awhole. In the big drommatin: scenes you will find him, 
it is true, so intent on giving the verse full play and on 
illustrating each separate image and idea that to modern 


1 Mr. Ernest Newman in his Gluck and the Opera. 4 
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- ears, accustomed to the symphonic commentary of Wagner, 
by which the whole emotional content of a speech is so 
| expressed by the orchestra that the music carries its own 
meaning even if you do not understand the language in 
| which it is sung, Gluck’s use of the orchestra seems but a 
| mere accompaniment, and the mind is haunted by the idea 
+ that music has not yet come into its supreme sovereignty. 
The view which he and his precise-minded adherents took 

of music was of their century. It was a limited view, and 

if it had been strictly adhered to would have robbed the 

world of the best parts of Gluck’s own operas, as well as of 

the operas of Mozart and Wagner. For in any attempt to 

deal with the esthetic of opera we must accept this truth: 

| music is a language in itself, and its mode of expression has 
| no real affinity with any form of speech, and least of all 
with highly decorative speech. The problem has nearly 

been solved with the utmost skilfulness by Richard Strauss 
in his songs. ‘The accompaniment illustrates the mood of 
the poem, and, while the voice part is as faithfully con- 
ditioned by the verse to be sung as Gluck ever dreamed in 
his most doctrinaire moments, the voice and accompaniment 
together make a musical whole. Richard Strauss no doubt 
modelled his style on Wagner’s ; but the composer of the 
Ring did not always remember that in song the voice must 
be important and not merely an instrument in a complex 
score. That is, I think, a premise which must be admitted. 
Also we must admit that in music-drama, if a scene can 
| be best expressed by simple and characteristic means, there 
is no artistry in employing all the resources of the art. We 

must remember that music when used in connection with 

drama should not claim the rights of absolute music. That 

was the mistake made by Wagner. Atthe same time, there 
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‘ is no need for music to be a slave bound hand and foot by 

ni verse. Opera must be acompromise. It should neither be 
music with drama nor drama with music, but an amalgam 
of the two. 


At present the art of opera has reached an mmpasse. 
Wagner’s methods are felt to be too musical in spite of his 
theories ; the modern Italian School to be too dramatic. In 
‘ the one drama is sacrificed to music ; in the other music is 
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sacrificed to drama. Before Gluck’s time and long after- 
wards both music and drama were sacrificed to the singer. 
In what direction should we retrace our steps? Gluck’s 
Armide has shown me a glimmering of a new path. It does 
not spring from Gluck’s theories, which were not new and 
had already been formulated by the Renaissance amateurs. 
Centuries have been spent in the discussion of operatic 
theories, and ten or fifteen years ago, when Wagner was new 
to most of us, it seemed as if he had said the last word on 
the subject. It escaped our notice that Wagner himself had 
upset his strict theories of music-drama in his last work 
Parsifal, or, if we noticed it at all, we came to the con- 
clusion that the religious music-drama was the work of an 
old man ina moment of reaction. For in that music-drama 
Wagner used most of the resources of music. The chorus 
which he had practically banished from the Ring, with the 
passing exceptions of the chorus of Walkyries and Hagen’s 
dependents, again takes its place as a powerful factor in 
music-drama, and he even makes use of the choric dance. 

At the outset I said the history of opera reveals a 
curious see-saw between realism and convention, and the 
right understanding of the matter is to be grasped by a 
consideration of that history. ‘The pseudo-Greek concep- 
tion of Bardi and the early Florentine di/ettanti was really 
a protest against the complex contrapuntal school of writing 
for the voice, in which all the meaning of verse was 
destroyed. But the Florentines made the mistake of 
assuming that music-drama must obey the same laws as 
spoken drama. ‘That was again the mistake of Gluck in 
theory. In practice he merely made reforms in the expression 
of opera and did not really alter its growth to any great 
extent. It remained a conventional form of drama, if I 
may use the slang of the painter’s craft. And a conven- 
tional form of art it must always be. From a realistic 
standpoint it is, of course, absurd that two and more people 
should sing at once when they are not merely chattering 
as in life. It is ridiculous, too, that the spectators of a 
drama should indulge in formal remarks on the dramatic 
action. And the introduction of a ballet is the height of 
absurdity. But I contend there is nothing intrinsically 
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+- absurd in these musical conventions. They are part of 
the language of music. Wagner appeared to think that 
because dance and concerted song had given rise to absolute 
music and had become incorporated in it there was no 
place for them in music-drama in their original form. He 
came to that conclusion because of his initial and funda- 

+ mental error in assuming that there can be only ome form of 
| drama. He refused to look his art steadily in the face. 
Had he done so he would have seen that all the conven- 

tionalities of opera, which for centuries have been satirised 
by literary men without a sense of music and without a 
power of esthetic analysis, are only absurd when they are 
ill-used. The true function of music in its relation to 
drama is not primarily to illustrate action, which requires 
no illustration, since it takes place before our eyes, but to 
| express the emotion of each scene. In spoken drama this 
} can be only suggested, not realised. In verse-drama there is 
| an attempt to realise this inner play, it is true, but compared 
with musical expression it is not more than an attempt. 
+ But the emotion of a scene is not to be realised by music if 
the fullest powers of the art be sacrificed to dramatic action 
or to a rigid setting of verse. The art has its own laws, its 
own forms, its own conventions. Wagner banished these 
conventions from the stage of music-drama. After Lohen- 
grin, with the exceptions already named, he conditioned the 
vocal side of his opera by the dramatic action. That is to 
say, he avoided concerted vocal music of all kinds, and 
invented a formless, melodic declamation as the medium of 
| dramatic expression. 

4 The Wagnerian pins his faith to Wagner’s declamatory 
style, but it is an open question if it really makes the effect 
ig it should make from a theoretical point of view. To many 
4 of us Wagner’s vocal style seems needlessly formless. There 

at surely can be a compromise between vocal writing which 

has no intrinsic beauty, and not much emotional appeal 
apart from its combination with the orchestra, and the set 
aria of old-fashioned opera. Gluck himself has shown 

what might be done by a modern man, and he would be a 

rash critic who contended that Donna Anna’s tragic Or 

rai chi Tonore in Mozart’s Don Giovanni, or Zerlina’s tender 
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Vedrai Carino lose their emotional and dramatic sincerity > 
because the arias are more or less symmetrical in their form. 

The objection to vocal melody is pedantic and superficial. 

Within reason—there should not be vain repetitions, or 
conventional cadences or unnecessary full-closes—it is not 

the form of the old arias nor yet the conventions of con- 

certed music which one resents in old opera, but the + 
inappropriateness of the music in its melodic and rhythmic 
character to the sentiment to be expressed. Gluck did 
reform opera in this most essential matter, and Mozcart, | 
with his native genius, never wrote a single aria or concerted 
number which did not express the right sentiment with 
inevitable truth. Opera was never marred by the use of 
formal musical beauty. The School of Bellini and Rossini | 
was poor art because its arias were designed for the singers, 
and later Verdi made the same mistake. 

The case against concerted singing in opera was not 
finally closed by Wagner. There is ground for appeal, and 
the modern Italian composers have shown that it is possible 
to be dramatic without adhering to hard-and-fast theories. “p 
Duets, trios, quartets, and the rest are among the most 
powerful and interesting modes of musical expression, and 
there could have been no question of banishing them were 
it not that a false idea of the nature of opera has come into 
being. It must not be judged by the standard of ordinary 
drama, in which the medium of expression is quite differ- 
ent. Through all these centuries opera has unconsciously 
striven to be free from pedantic theories. The realism 
which would banish concerted singing and choruses is an 
expression of that theoretical pedantry. The scheme of 
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opera should be decorative, and treatment of the subject 
should be conditioned by the needs of music. By the f 
“needs of music” I do not mean that there should be any , 


attempt to wed “absolute” music to the drama, but that be 
there should be no violence to the nature of the art ; no 
false idea of making drama the chief end of opera. Puccini 
and the modern Italians err in that direction. Their 
choice of melodramatic subjects with an action almost as 
rapid as it is on the ordinary stage never gives music time 
to become articulate. Only the outside drama is expressed, 
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a and music should particularly confine itself to the inner 
drama of emotion. Every manifestation of music should 
be pressed into service. The choruses might be extended, 
and a return might even be made to the abstract com- 
mentary of the Greek chorus. And, above all, modern 
composers, faced by their desire to be realistic, have made 

+ a great mistake in banishing the ballet from opera. The 

singular beauty of the garden scene in Armide should open 

the eyes of our composers. Gluck was inspired beyond his 
custom when he wrote the music to that scene, but it is not 
merely that the music itself is inspired. A strangely 
| fantastic atmosphere is created by the ballet together with 
the chorus and the songs of the Naiad and Shepherdess. 
| The slow rhythmic motion of the dancers casts a spell of 
| its own, and makes a beautiful accompaniment to the 
singing. ‘Then, again, in the Hate Scene the ballet has 
much to do with the whole impression. The prejudice 


against the ballet in opera has been caused by the same 
reasons which have led to the banishment of formal vocal 
“p melody and concerted singing. The ballet crept into this 
form of art because dancing in conjunction with music is 
| one of the most natural manifestations of human feeling. 


But in the pre-Gluck days the whole decorative scheme 
of opera had become excessive and the ballet was no longer 

there because it was part of this “ conventional ” expression 

of drama. Gluck employed the ballet as an integral part of 

his operas, heightening the drama and creating atmosphere 

by the employment of dancing. In later years it became a 
| mere adjunct, and existed only for the sake of the dancers, just 
| as the vocal music of opera was conditioned by the desire of 
] singers to display their voices. The ballet then became a 

senseless decoration, and one can understand that it aroused 
the contempt of people of taste. But that is no reason 
io why our modern composers should abandon so beautiful an 
expression of feeling, especially as it gives an opportunity 
for their art. It is in some such resuscitation of the 
decorative art of Gluck that opera will find a truer existence 
than in the attempt to wed absolute music to drama. 
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N the December number of the Independent Review, Mr. 

Allen for six pages pronounces Local Option to be dead, 
and reslays the slain with argument, while on the seventh 
page he concedes the principle though narrowing it within 
unduly restricted limits. There is much in Mr. Allen’s 
abstract arguments, which is very open to criticism, but the 
limits of space restrict me to traversing two of his positions, 
first that Local Option no longer commands any support, 
and secondly that on the strength of the experience of 
other countries it can be dismissed as a failure. 

Of late he says, “hardly anything has been heard of 
Local Veto,” and he informs us, incorrectly, I believe, that 
it no longer secures the support of the National Liberal 
Federation. May I venture to single out, from among 
others, three manifestations of public opinion, all of recent 
date, which a writer on the subject is hardly justified in 
overlooking ? 

First, it is strange that Mr. Allen should have com- 
pletely ignored that the principle, which he thinks to be 
dead, had a few months before secured the overwhelming 
support of the present House of Commons. 

On April roth last, Mr. Leif Jones, M.P., the new 
President of the United Kingdom Alliance, carried by a 
majority of no less than 227 votes a motion in the following 
terms : 


“That this House notes with satisfaction the 
successful working of the Local Option laws in the 
Colonies, and approves the principle on which these 
laws are based; namely, that the people ought to 
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possess the power through a vote of the local electors 
to protect themselves against the admitted evils of the 
liquor traffic.” 


At the last General Election, says Mr. Allen, “ candi- 
dates tacitly dropped this unpopular proposal.” If (as Mr. 
Allen erroneously thinks) these Liberal and Labour M.P.s 
were unpledged on the subject, it becomes a striking demon- 
stration that they should have chosen to wait in London on 
the very eve of the Easter holidays in order to record their 
spontaneous convictions in favour of this reform. 

Mr. Allen, however, ignoring this vote of Liberal and 
Labour Members of Parliament, says that the National 
Liberal Federation no longer passes its unanimous resolu- 
tions in support of Local Option. It is true that in recent 
years the hands of the Federation have been full of the task 
of fighting reactionary Toryism and Protection, but again 
and again it has declared that it stands by its formerly 
declared resolutions. May I, however, draw attention to the 
resolution passed by the National Labour Party in February 
1906, by 666,000 votes to 103,000 on the motion of 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., that 


“‘ the time has arrived when the workers of the Nation 
should demand that a law should be enacted giving the 
inhabitants of every locality the right to veto any 
application for either the renewal of existing licences 
or the granting of new ones, seeing that public-houses 
are generally situated in thickly populated working-class 
districts.” 


Mr. Allen quotes approvingly the old misrepresentation of 
the liquor party that Local Option is “a class measure, 
enabling the rich to place restrictions on the poor in a 
matter which directly concerns the poor alone.” Will he 
explain this demand, coming from the trades unionists and 
the special representatives of the working classes, for some- 
thing which is ludicrously misrepresented as a measure to 
enable the rich to oppress the poor? How on earth the 
rich, voting under the broadest possible democratic fran- 
chise, where three-fourths of the voters belong to the 
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working classes, are to set about this insidious design, is 
incomprehensible. 

Between February and April 1906, however, a third 
expression of opinion has escaped Mr. Allen’s notice. In 
March, the National Free Church Council, by a unanimous 
vote, “strongly recommended” that there should be 
“ urgently demanded from Parliament (as one among other 
reforms) that a time-limit shall be fixed, at the end of 
which complete control of the drink traffic shall be secured 
to the people by means of a direct vote on the issue and 
renewal of all licences in their locality.” It is needless to 
add that the Temperance organisations, the United Kingdom 
Alliance and the National Temperance Federation regard it 
“as the central, the essential and the indispensable part of 
their propaganda,” while associations which are supposed to 
adopt a less exacting standard of reform, such as Sir Thomas 
Whittaker’s Temperance Legislation League, include it in 
their programme ; for in the words of Sir Thomas Whit- 
taker, ‘“‘the argument for the Veto is unanswerable.” With- 
out labouring the point further, enough has been said to 
show that Mr. Allen, in the refracting light of his individual 
prepossessions, has absolutely misjudged the hold which the 
principle of Local Option has obtained on Progressive 
opinion. 

Not less noteworthy for the Liberal Party is the fact 
that in the debate on Mr. Leif Jones’ resolution the Prime 
Minister said that he “ gladly and willingly voted for it, as 
he had voted times out of number for similar resolutions 
before.” It is indeed the case that the record of Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman has been honourably consistent on 
this principle. As far back as in 1870 and 1871 he voted 
twice for the old Permissive Bill. Three times in the 
eighties he voted for Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Local Option 
resolutions. He voted for the Welsh Local Veto Bill in 
1891. On Christmas Eve he told his constituents in 1902: 


“« Many and many a time within the last thirty 
years I have advocated within these very walls what is 
known as Local Option, because I found myself in this 
belief, that if a public-house is to be opened in a 
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certain street or at the corner of a certain street, the 
people most interested in it, who are the best judges 
whether it will be a blessing or a curse to them, are the 
people living in the immediate locality, not theorists, 
not officials, not high judicial authorities fetched from 
the other side of the country, but the people themselves 
who live in the locality. . . . I have therefore always 
supported that solution.” 


On April 13, 1905, replying to the Scotch Temperance 
deputation, he remarked that : 


** With regard to the Local Veto or Local Option 
Bill, which was still alive in the hands of Mr. Craig, 
they had correctly said, he thought, that both Mr. 
Asquith and himself had been strong and convinced 
supporters of that measure for a long time.” 


Strangely enough, while Mr. Allen declares that “the 
conclusive argument against Local Veto or Local Option is 
based not on principle, nor on a priori grounds, but upon 
experience,” he does not even refer to the experiments of 
British colonies, and he entirely misconceives the lessons of 
American precedents. He ignores the practical workin 
of the principle in the British Empire. Yet if he had 
been following the progress of the question, Mr. Leif 
Jones’ resolution might have put him on the right track. 
He does not allude to the wide prevalence of Local Option 
through the provinces of Canada; he never mentions the 
fact that a large proportion of the Maritime Provinces vote 
for No Licence under their Local Option laws; that all 
Prince Edward Island has been brought under No Licence 
by means of Local Option; that in Quebec during the last 
ten years the number of parishes and towns enforcing Local 
Option is officially given as having increased from one-third 
to at least 670 out of 1068 localities, while in Ontario 
250 localities are now held for No Licence, and a vigorous 
Local Option campaign is, at this moment, in full swing. 
There is not a word about the steady and striking growth 
at the triennial Local Option polls which have been held 
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in New Zealand; nor about the enactment of Local 
Option as part of a comprehensive measure in New South 
Wales in 1905; nor of the first Local Option polls in South 
Australia in 1906; nor of the passing of a measure 
embodying the same principle in Victoria; nor of the 
enactment of Local Option in the Transvaal Liquor Licens- 
ing Ordinance in 1903. Yet surely this diffusion through- 
out our democratic and self-governing Colonies of what 
Mr. Allen regards as “a class measure,” which enables the 
rich to maltreat the poor, is a phenomenon which we may 
ask him to envisage and to explain. 

Similarly, Mr, Allen’s misreading of the American 
experience is surprising. There are passages in the article 
which show that he is fully aware of the difference between 
State prohibition and the system of Local Option, but he 
tells us that “the advocates of Local Option base their 
case . . . mainly on the experience of several American 
States, such as Maine, Kansas, and Iowa.” It is, of course, 
the fact that Maine and Kansas are not Local Option States 
at all, while the system of Iowa is not what is meant by 
Local Option in England. These three States have State 
prohibition (with loopholes for contracting out in the case 
of Iowa). In Maine a law, passed in 1851 and made part 
of the Constitution in 1884, settled once and for all that 
there should be no sale of drink over a territory as big as 
Scotland inhabited by a population somewhat larger than 
that of Northumberland or Devon. In Local Option States 
each local Government area, polling district, parish, town- 
ship, district council area, county, city, residential district 
or ward of a city, as it may be, settles at annual, biennial or 
longer period by popular vote whether there should be any 
sale of drink in these particular areas. Surely the wide 
differences in the working of the two systems are patent, 
and will occur to everybody. Even if all that Mr. Allen 
says about Maine were true, it would only have a very 
indirect bearing on the system of Local Option which 
Vetoists desire to see introduced into England. As a 
matter of fact his information is incorrect. Mr. Allen 
appeals to Messrs. Sherwell and Rowntree, as authorities 
for his conclusion that “a prohibitive measure will not 
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work in England.” He strangely ignores the fact that 
Messrs. Sherwell and Rowntree are themselves in favour of 
Local Veto, together with other reforms. Their real 
opinion can be judged from the following quotation from 
the very book which Mr. Allen considers to have destroyed 
the case for it: 


“That Local Option has justified itself in the 
particular areas to which it has been applied, is broadly 
speaking incontestable. It has stimulated temperance 
sentiment and quickened progressive effort, until it has 
secured the total suppression of the liquor saloon over 
wide areas ; while its influence has been almost wholly 
free from those demoralising effects, which have 
followed the attempt to impose compulsory prohibition 
upon the cities of the Prohibition States. Up to the 
limit of its actual achievement, therefore, the experi- 
ment of Local Option in America is to be regarded as 
a decided success.” (The Temperance Problem and Social 
Reform, ninth edition, 1901, p. 253). 


Before, however, taking the whole of Messrs. Sherwell 
and Rowntree’s criticism of the American experience for 
gospel, Mr. Allen might read Sir Thomas Whittaker’s 
trenchant attack upon Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s 
conclusions on this point ; and he should remember that 
those conclusions (not excepting the unimpeachable photo- 
graphs themselves), have been vehemently challenged and 
impeached by the Temperance Reformers of Maine itself. 
I was in Portland last September, and it is not true that 
the law was then “systematically defied” in the city, 
if by systematic defiance is meant the toleration of the open 
sale of drink in saloons. ‘There was, at one time, a period 
of nullification under Mr. Sheriff Pennell ; it had, however, 
been stopped some time before my arrival. There are 8000 
convictions for violation of licensing law yearly in England ; 
but in Portland there was no open sale at all. Still I must 
again reiterate that our case for Local Option does not 
properly rest on the experience of State Prohibition. Several 
States which tried State prohibition have fallen back instead 
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on the principle of Local Option. That principle has 
swept east, west, south, and north through the American 
Union. It is applied with great variety and flexibility of 
method, under very different conditions in country districts, 
but also in towns and cities. It is taken for granted by 
most Americans as the reasonable and normal method of 
dealing with the liquor traffic. Local Veto powers exist in 
at least thirty States, apart from those which have State 
prohibition and those which secure No Licence for particu- 
lar areas through elective licensing authorities, or special 
local legislation. Professor Barker, professor of Sociology 
at Boston University, estimates that “ out of a total popula- 
tion of 27,000,000 of people in the Southern States more 
than 17,000,000 are living in prohibition territory, and 
throughout the entire country more than 30,000,000 of 
people” live in No Licence areas. (The Saloon Problem and 
Social Reform. Boston, 1905, p. 204.) 

Mr. Allen says that “it is generally admitted that 
Prohibition, as applied to any part of the country except 
sparsely populated districts, has failed entirely, and the sale 
of alcohol goes on as if no law forbade it.” This, however, 
is not generally admitted, and to any one who has actually 
seen the system of No Licence working, as I studied it this 
autumn in Massachusetts, no words could be a more 
grotesque and ludicrous travesty of the facts. 

Out of the thirty Local Veto States in the American 
Union, Massachusetts may be singled out, just because it 
is not a sparsely populated or exclusively agricultural com- 
munity. It is a commercial and industrial state, with 
developed manufactures and cities that have rapidly grown in 
the last twenty years. The density of population is almost 
exactly similar to that of the United Kingdom. The United 
Kingdom had 345°73 persons to the square mile in 1904 as 
compared with 348°9 persons to the square mile in Massa- 
chusetts in 1900. The urban element of the State, which 
has rapidly increased, is now 76 per cent. of the whole, 
meaning by urban element those living in areas having over 
8000 inhabitants. It is in some respects the third manu- 
facturing state in the Union, ranking after New York and 
Pennsylvania in the number of wage-earners employed.. It 
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is largely engaged in the production of textiles, cotton, 
woollen and worsted goods, boots and shoes, leather, paper 
and wood pulp, and other miscellaneous industries. Making 
all allowance for the inevitable differences, the working of 
Local Option in the form of an annual compulsory plebiscite 
of the electors in each city and township in the state may 
well throw some light on the possibilities of the principle 
under similar urban and industrial conditions in England. 

A glance at the area round Boston may serve to check 
the hasty and ill-informed dogmatism which pronounces 
that Local Option can only be of the most limited use in 
the cities. Boston proper had in 1905 a population of 
595,380, but the state census of that year includes in the 
area of ‘“‘ Greater Boston” as it calls it, 12 other cities and 
17 “towns,” which are within ten miles of the State House 
and come within the sphere of influence of their greater 
neighbour. Of these, g cities and 16 “towns” maintain 
a No Licence policy, while 3 cities and 1 “town” are 
licensed. The total area is 298°7 square miles inhabited by a 
total population of 1,226,858 inhabitants. Of these 725,035 
persons, or 59'1 per cent. of the whole, live under the licence 
régime on an area of 64°5 square miles, while 501,823 
persons, or 40°9 per cent. of the whole, live on an area 
of 235'2 square miles, all of which is covered by the policy 
of No Licence. (It is, of course, well known that the New 
England “town” means a township, generally rural in 
character, approximating to a district council area in size.) 

The largest and best known of these No Licence cities 
is Cambridge (population 97,434), which lies across the 
River Charles over against the city of Boston, much as, 
with almost similar populations, Birkenhead lies across the 
Mersey over against Liverpool. Though adjoining Boston 
it has its own separate life, its local manufactures employing 
12,986 wage-earners, and a pride in its civic government, 
which is noteworthy among American cities. It has now 
steadily voted for No Licence at twenty successive annual 
polls. ‘The majority for the last four years has averaged 3901, 
and the total poll in the last year of voting was 87 per cent. 
of the electorate. But Cambridge is itself but a part of a 


much larger No Licence district. Somerville, Medford, 
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Melrose, Everett and Malden form together with Cam- 
bridge one contiguous No Licence area, all under city 
government, with a population between them of 267,836 
persons. This area is further protected north and west by 
a belt of No Licence towns. It is only on the south and 
east that it borders on licensed Boston and Chelsea. There 
are one or two of the outlying cities on the extreme edge 
of the ten-mile pale, which cannot be regarded as in any 
sense parts of Boston, though they more or less feel its 
influence. Such are the city of Waltham (population 
26,282), a No Licence city surrounded by No Licence 
territory, the home of the American watch-making industry, 
where in one factory 7000 machines perform incredible 
tricks of uncannily human ingenuity; or the No Licence 
city of Quincy (population 28,076), which has granite and 
engineering works ; while altogether outside the ten-mile 
pale lies the No Licence city of Brockton (population 
47,794), surrounded by No Licence territory, a city purely 
industrial in character, devoted to the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. 

It runs still more counter to current ideas in England 
to find that in the twenty-five years, during which the 
direct popular vote has operated in Massachusetts, it has 
won its most remarkable conquests in the cities rather than 
in the country districts. No Licence in the country dis- 
tricts has remained practically stationary since 1881, main- 
taining its position against the inroad of a mass of alien 
immigrants, who now form 30 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the state. In 1906, 248 out of 321 “towns ” voted 
for No Licence, the remaining 73 towns accepting the 
Licence system. Thus, 77°2 per cent. of the country dis- 
tricts, covering an- area equal to 5444 square miles or 73°9 
per cent. of the total area under town government banishes 
the Saloon from its territory. But almost this proportion 
of the towns was won in the first Local Option polls. It 
was really a legacy from the state prohibition system, which 
existed in Massachusetts till 1875, when for a few years a 
licensing system followed. But of the 33 places which are 
now cities, 29 were licensed twenty-five years ago, and 20°7 
per cent. of these urban localities have since been carried by 
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the popular vote. It is the cities of Cambridge, Quincy, 
Waltham, Somerville, Malden, Beverley, Brockton and 
Medford (the old home of the Massachusetts rum-trade), 
which are the great captures of the No Licence movement 
during the period. They were all in 1879 under a Licence 
system ; they appear to be steadily held by annual votes for 
~“ No Licence to-day. 

As for the results of this No Licence system in Massa- 
chusetts, limits of space prevent a full treatment. I must 
content myself with saying that, in spite of Mr. Allen’s 
statements, the law is well enforced, that the problem of the 
clubs is not found insoluble, that the gain in wealth and 
prosperity due to the diversion of the Drink Bill into more 
productive channels is strikingly shown by the increase of 
savings in the savings banks and the rising valuation and 
assessment of the cities. It is not the aim or the purview 
of the No Licence system to abolish the consumption of 
drink in the No Licence area. It aims only at the suppres- 
sion of the retail sale. Some drunkenness, which springs 
from set and inveterate habit, continues in spite of the 
check. But the drunkenness that is caused by convenience 
of opportunity and facility of temptation shows a marked 
diminution. A mass of statistics justify the statement that 
intemperance falls by reason of the No Licence system at 
least 66 per cent. 

The pessimists who prophesy that no English city and 
no ward or polling district in a city could conceivably be 
won for Local Option, have apparently omitted to look 
closely enough at Transatlantic experience. In Canadian 
cities, like Montreal or Toronto with its population of a 
quarter of a million, polling district option is allowed, and 
a drink map of the city of Toronto shows that large 
sections of the city are thus wholly cleared of the traffic. 
It is still more encouraging to find, what is a demonstrable 
fact, that the prophets, notably in Cambridge and Quincy, 
| were equally confident that these cities could not be carried; 
| but in spite of the prophets and the pessimists, the thing 

has been done. It is, in fact, somewhat singular to find 

\ that in spite of an elaborate science of bye-election statistics 

and the careful watching of the trend of public opinion, 
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electoral prophets are often at a loss and sometimes make ¢ 
astounding blunders about ordinary political contests. In 
case of a Local Option poll, of which there has been hardly 
any English experience at all, why does every one think 
that he can unquestionably be sure of the result in advance? | 
It is not much use arguing with these prophets, who are | 
cocksure that the adoption of No Licence must vary - 
inversely with the need for it; but one can very heartily 
disbelieve them, as the brewers also clearly do. Of course 
these contests are not carried in Massachusetts without a 
fight for it; and the same fight would be needed in 
England. These No Licence cities have developed properly 
equipped committees, smart electioneering, effective litera- 
ture, the due fighting funds and all the requisites of hard 
campaigning. Points in the contest are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and canvassed by the man in the street, before the 
victory is won. You have to wrestle for the soul of the 
city, but the chance of regeneration is always there.! 








1 Since the above was written, three more cities in Massachusetts have been 
carried for No Licence in the December elections of 1906. One of these 
cities, Chelsea, is in the area of “ Greater Boston” above referred to. This 
brings the population in the No Licence tract of “ Greater Boston” up to 
539,118, and in the contiguous urban No Licence area up to 305,125. 
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HUDDERSFIELD AND THE STRENGTH 
OF LIBERALISM 


UDDERSFIELD certainly had a “moral” for the 

politician and the student of politics. Though I have 
“assisted”? at many bye-elections, I do not recall another 
which so manifestly made for edification and for election- 
eering education. Yet its rather obvious lessons appear to 
have escaped Mr. Keir Hardie, who, on the other hand, 
insists very strongly upon the far-fetched and non-existent. 
Doubtless, the explanation lies in the fact that the Labour 
leader was unable personally to participate in those later 
phases of the contest which really determined the issue. 
Nor did it any longer appear strange that he should be so 
surprisingly off the mark when one found that his chief 
concern, in the article in the January Independent Review, 
was to explain away the defeat of the Socialist candidate. 
To attempt this was not by any means the best way of 
elucidating the meaning of an engrossingly interesting 
contest in which the play of new political forces was seen. 
Any anticipation that the Labour leader would help the 
average politician to comprehend their nature and appreciate 
their comparative significance was somewhat rudely dis- 
pelled by such unimpressive oditer dicta as are fairly 
sampled in the following sentence : 


“Socialism did not drive away votes, though it 
may have kept a few from supporting the Labour 
candidate who might otherwise have done so” 


(p- 64). 


Surely, Mr. Keir Hardie does not expect us to implicitly 

accept his word for it, that there is all the difference in the 

world between keeping away votes and driving them away ! 

And yet, if this is not his contention, what can he really 
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mean by an incoherence which—if it may be said without 
offence—is a little characteristic of the whole article? 
Mr. Keir Hardie the platform orator challenges our 
admiration and commands our appreciation. But these 
adventures in the region of political meteorology, it may 
only too easily be shown, savour something too much of 
amateurishness. Much more than the unconvincing nature 
of his original discoveries, Mr. Keir Hardie’s amazing forget- 
fulness respecting Socialist predictions of secure success at 
Huddersfield reduces the value of his “‘ moral” to mi/. 

This bye-election supplied the very first instance in 
which a constituency was literally overrun by advocates of 
votes for women. ‘The Lancashire and Cheshire Women’s 
Trade Council regarded the industrial borough in the light 
of their peculiar province and an ideal field for their labours ; 
and the Women’s Social and Political Union eagerly 
embraced a signal opportunity of carrying out its declared 
policy of embarrassing the Government. A contest which 
so conspicuously brought to a practical test the electioneering 
influence and power of the new movement for the en- 
franchisement of the sex assuredly must provide a “ moral ” 
of real and novel interest and importance. It is, therefore, 
a trifle ungallant on the part of so pronounced an advocate 
of votes for women as Mr. Keir Hardie to ignore this 
exceptional feature of the election. Possibly his otherwise 
unaccountable silence is due to the circumstance that 
Huddersfield Socialists were, at the last, by no means 
enamoured of the efforts of the little army of women who 
converted every street corner into a hustings, and harangued 
the corner-men by the hour, morning, noon, and night. As 
they did not preach Socialism, or inculcate the whole duty 
of man, at Huddersfield, namely “‘ Vote for Williams,” the 
Socialists doubted the serviceableness of these allies in the 
attack upon the Liberals. Their shrewder canvassers, 
indeed, had reason for believing that the illogicality of the 
situation, so far as the representatives of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union were concerned, had set up re-action 
which was calculated to profit rather than to defeat the 
Liberal candidate. Mr. Sherwell’s “hard case” was 
appealing to the natural sympathies of the male elector : 
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+ “Why should Mrs. Pankhurst and her colleagues 
desire to oppose me? (asked the Liberal candidate). 
Some month or two ago, after the first scene in the 
House of Commons by Miss Kenny, I received a letter 
—a four-page letter—from that lady appealing to me 
as one well known to be a friend in every kind of work 
> for improving the conditions of women’s lives, for a 
donation towards their movement. So that, apparently, 
I am in this position: I am good enough to beg 
a subscription from, but I am not good enough to 
be supported as the representative of their party in 
Parliament.” (Loud cheers.) 


I may not examine the Socialist conclusions on this 
subject at any length here, but on the practical question of 
the electioneering significance of the women’s campaign I 
can contribute the result of inquiries which, in the pursuit 
of my professional duties, I addressed to active spirits of all 
| three parties who had access to the reports of the party 
- canvassers in each case. There was a unanimous expression 
of opinion that the women’s campaign had failed in its 
deliberate purpose of damaging the Government by with- 
drawing votes from the Ministerial candidate. Liberals, 
Tories, and Socialists, however, chivalrously acknowledged 
that the women had handsomely contributed to the gaiety 
of the electorate and there had never been a contest at 
Huddersfield which had aroused so much _ popular 
interest. 

In the recent report of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union it was claimed that only time was needed to make 
their Huddersfield effort effective. This is sheer illusion, 
since Mr. Sherwell’s majority was wholly won in the closing 
hours of the campaign, and would, most likely, have increased 
with time. 

For the first time, also, there was, as Mr. Keir Hardie 
allows, a deliberate forcing of the fight by the Liberals on 
the lines of Social Reform against Socialism. His own 
comment emphasises the significance, and the tactical 
success, of this change of attack on the part of the 
\ Ministerialists : 
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“Tt was, I think, most unfortunate, from the point 
of view at least of winning the seat, that the Labour 
candidate allowed his opponents to select the issue 
upon which the contest was to be fought. The 
challenge thrown out by the Liberal candidate and his 
supporters was eagerly taken up. Socialism versus 
Anti-Socialism became the rallying cry of the two 
main parties to the contest. Asa Socialist myself I 
do not regret that this was so, even although I recog- 
nise, as I do, that it led to the defeat of the Labour 
candidate” (p. 64). 


Here, again, I think, it is not unjust to say that Mr. 
Keir Hardie might have been more coherent. How could, 
or can, a Socialist candidate refuse to accept the challenge 
of Anti-Socialism ? The one alternative—to “run away” 
and “live to fight another day”—is not likely to find 
acceptance with Mr. Keir Hardie, at any rate. He was 
ever a fighter. Then, what can be his meaning? Was 
Mr. Russell Williams, a confessed Socialist, who had put 
out an address which was Socialism summarised, to follow 
the ignominious example of Mr. Foster Fraser in reference 
to “ Tariff Reform,” and to declare that he was a Socialist 
in principle but would not advocate Socialism in this 
Parliament? Presumably, as Mr. Keir Hardie designates 
Mr. Williams “the Labour candidate,” and differentiates 
himself as “a Socialist myself,” he would have had the 
Socialism of Mr. Williams discreetly kept in the background. 
“Tactics, tactics!” It is passing strange to find the 
Labour leader adopting the perilous réle which brought Mr. 
Balfour and the Unionist party to political ruin. After this, 
it is a mere verbal trifle to ask Mr. Keir Hardie to reconcile 
his “‘ I do not regret it” with his earlier description of the 
Labour defeat as “‘ most unfortunate”; or to select which 
“‘moral” he would have us accept as his when he says, 
within the compass of a single page, that the challenge 
thrown out by the Liberal candidate—in its “most un- 
fortunate” acceptance by the Huddersfield Socialists, which 
he “did not regret”—‘‘led to the defeat of the Labour 
candidate,” and then again : 
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“The moral of Huddersfield is that Liberalism, 
with all the advantages enumerated above, was not able 
to hold its own against a Labour candidate who fought 
practically on a Socialist ticket” (p. 64). 


It is, assuredly, a “ moral” of Huddersfield which every 
Liberal and Radical should lay to heart, that, on the show- 
ing of Mr. Keir Hardie himself, the advocacy of “ Social 
progress along the lines of Liberal principles, rather than 
along the revolutionary lines of State Socialism,” won for 
Mr. Sherwell a victory which must otherwise have gone to 
the Socialist candidate. It were an easy matter to prove 
conclusively that Mr. Keir Hardie was perfectly accurate in 
this single particular, though it shatters all the rest of his 
elaborate explanation of the Socialist defeat. Public con- 
fidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and in his 
readiness and determination to constitute the great demo- 
cratic majority in this Parliament an instrument of many 
far-reaching social reforms, was reflected in the Huddersfield 
result. It says much for the political sagacity of Mr. 
Arthur Sherwell that he was the first Liberal candidate to 
legitimately exploit this remarkable measure of national 
confidence in the Prime Minister and to spike the guns of 
the Socialists in the effective fashion to which Mr. Keir 
Hardie has authoritatively testified. A “moral” indeed for 
the Liberal party at this critical stage in the history of the 
unexampled majority ! 

A sentence will suffice to point the third outstanding 
“moral” of this highly instructive bye-election. The 
hollowness and hopelessness of “Tariff Reform” had 
memorable demonstration in the discretionary surrender of 
the Protectionist candidate to the Free Trade Unionists, with 
a pledge to banish his fiscal heresies from his obliging mind 
during the present Parliament “ if elected.” It says some- 
thing for party morality that the chagrin with which the 
Conservative candidate publicly acknowledged his second 
condign defeat appeared to afford men of all denominations 
a considerable amount of quiet satisfaction. 

Hucu W. STRonG 
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NE of the results of the Macedonian reform scheme 

is that the Turkish army officers are considerably 
smartened up. Their uniforms are no longer in holes, 
their horses are admirably groomed, and their swords and 
accoutrements glitter with polish. As a consequence they 
are held in greater respect by their men, and the friendly and 
informal relations which used to exist between them are signi- 
ficantly altered. The captain of the large military escort now 
obligatory for travellers in Macedonia rides alone in front of 
his company, while the soldiers follow two and two in regular 
order. But (as I found when riding through Macedonia last 
autumn) out of earshot of the Yuz-dashi in front, the stragglers 
at the back of the company are only too glad, like the genial 
Turks they are, to exchange ideas and relieve the monotony 
of the road. It is not wonderful that Europe has little 
sympathy to spare for the Turkish soldier himself. He is 
too much connected with the Sultan’s Government, and too 
often the ignorant instrument of that Government. But if 
he is the Sultan’s instrument, he is also his victim, and by no 
means the victim least to be pitied. Here, at Salonika or 
Kavalla, for the last four years, are landed week by week some 
hundreds of troops from Anatolia or Syria. Not knowing 
for what purpose they are sent, they must garrison a country 
they dread as unknown and despise as foreign, be quartered 
among an alien and a hostile race which regards each one of 
them as its natural enemy, and die, in all probability, for an 
unknown cause. If they do not die by disease or the sword, 
they may look forward to no return home, and the love of 
the Turk for his home and his mother are the strongest 
virtues in him. In some respects indeed their condition is 
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improved. Starvation and robbery are not now the sole 
alternatives before them. They are paid a regular wage of 
1 medjid 1 cherek (about 4s. 1d.) a month, but recent history 
shows that 4s. 1d. a month does not quite destroy the 
pleasures of looting. 

“What is your work here?” I ask them, one after the 
other. ‘To hunt the omitadji,” is the answer. ‘‘ Where 
are they?” ‘Inthe mountains.” ‘ Have you killed many 
yourself?” ‘* Yes,” with pride, “ but not in the mountains. 
Every Christian is a homit. I killed two in that village 
yonder last month.” ‘And I, four in the pass before us,” 
breaks in another, eager to tell his exploits. ‘Why must 
they be killed?” ‘They are rebels.” ‘ But then is your 
deviet (government) good? Perhaps they cannot help being 
rebels.” They shrug their shoulders at that, and smile 
slyly at each other. “Do you meet the big bands and 
destroy them?” “ No, none know where the big bands are. 
They are in the forests or the mountains, and they move by 
night.” They do not care much for this subject; they 
prefer to talk about home. Till the last few years, they tell 
me, if a man was an only son and his mother a widow 
depending on him, he would be spared foreign service. 
Now, so great is the demand for men, all are treated alike. 
Hassan and Mehmet, fine lads from Broussa in Asia Minor, 
are in this case. ‘I came here four years back,” complains 
poor Hassan, “and Allah knows if I shall ever see m 
mother’s face again.” ‘Can you write to her?” “Yes, 
but she cannot write to me. She never learnt.” The 
thought of Broussa and its glories fills them with rapture. 
Had | ever seen it, its rushing waters, its roses, its fruit- 
trees? Their eyes rest on the barren limestone hills above us. 
“Ah! Broussa, Broussa! ‘fanem cygillir (my soul is troubled),” 
and their voices grow tender and caressing. It is time to 
change the subject. ‘ Why are there so many /renge officers 
here?” Lask briskly to turn their thoughts. ‘ Allah knows,” 
is the answer with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. 
Another, more intelligent, replies, ‘It is said that they have 
come to learn.” That they have come for any other purpose 
is evidently not apparent. All foreigners are strange, un- 
accountable beings, especially the travellers who come to 
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see this terrible land of Macedonia. A few words of Turkish 
went a long way towards modifying this idea in my case, 
and I was flattered, on one occasion when I had ridden ahead 
of the rest of the party who were dawdling in a village, to 
hear the officer call out to me “not to leave him alone 
among these barbarians !” 

Perched on the summit of the mountain chain that 
bounds the great plain of Monastir, and commanding an 
ample view of river and hill, stands Krushevo, till three years 
ago the principal health-resort of Macedonia. It is still one 
of the most picturesque towns in Turkey. The houses with 
their white-washed walls set off by black beams and project- 
ing upper-storeys, are large and substantially built, and the 
black forests that rise behind the town supply the touch of 
romance so often lacking in a limestone country. A closer 
view, however, reveals the fact that most of the big houses 
are quite newly built, while others are still in building. 
The greater number are crumbling away in picturesque 
ruins, and the gaunt bare walls, with the paper still peeling 
off them, are riddled with shot or splashed with bullet- 
marks. It is a chaos of fallen stones and charred wood, 
and the newly built houses only serve to show off the sea 
of ruin around them. ‘Three years ago Krushevo had to be 
“pacified.” Its finest houses were burnt to the ground, its 
defenceless walls bombarded by Turkish artillery. The 
prosperous and peaceable Vlachs whose labour and money 
had slowly built up the beautiful town, were ruined at one 
fell blow. Two hundred of the finest remaining houses now 
stand empty. 

But, it will be asked with not unnatural impatience, 
why hark back to the troubles of 1903? Is not Krushevo 
being rebuilt, even if the work is slow? Has not Europe 
reformed Macedonia? Is not our trade even now hampered 
by a three per cent. increase in the customs’ duties for the 
very purpose of financing these reforms? Is not Salonika 
full of European officers and commissioners and agents and 
inspectors, all maintained on the spot to see the reforms 
carried out? A very short journey through the interior of 
the country, and a stay of a few days in each of the largest 
towns, provided ample answer to these questions. 
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The night we spent at Krushevo was disturbed by the 
talking, tramping and clattering that always attends a 
departure in the East. The little garrison had been called 
out in the evening to a village an hour away. A Bulgar 
village had been attacked by a band, and only instant surprise 
by regular troops could have dispersed them. It was not 
till sunrise that two officers and nineteen soldiers were off 
to the scene of action. But, as Hilmi Pasha, Inspector- 
General of the reforms in Macedonia, replied when asked 
how it was the bands were never caught, “’The bands work 
by night, the troops by day.” So the band had had the 
night on which it had reckoned for its work of destruction, 
and before the troops appeared next morning, its tracks had 
been neatly obliterated behind it. Next day we stopped for 
our midday halt at a large khan at the foot of a mountain 
pass. We saw that its walls were riddled with shot, and 
its windows smashed. It had been held by a band last year, 
and bombarded from outside. The sight of bullet-marks 
and the stains of shot on walls became very familiar after this. 

Everybody we met on the roads was heavily armed, from 
the Turkish or Albanian bey on his Arab horse, to the 
poorest wayfarer between the villages. Only the Christians, 
Greek, Bulgar, Serb, do not carry arms. And the Christians 
do not travel. They only work in the fields, and take their 
chance day after day of being shot at their work. Murders 
in the harvest fields in August and September were so 
common this year, nobody seemed to pay much attention 
to them. 

On arrival at Monastir, we heard at the British Consulate, 
as a matter of no great importance, that the Bulgarian 
village of Smilevo had been attacked by a mixed band of 
Greeks and Turks on the previous Sunday. The village 
had been surrounded about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when many of the unsuspecting people were collected in 
the khan for the weekly holiday, and the women and 
children, in gala costume, were parading the streets. Heavy 
firing was continued till sufficient houses had been destroyed. 
When a hand-to-hand struggle began inside the village. 
Anything the band could lay their hands on, hatchets, 
knives, clubs, was used for the massacre. A girl of thirteen 
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whose body the Consuls examined was literally cut to pieces. 
Eight houses were burnt to the ground, twelve people 
killed, including four children and five women, and several 
men severely wounded. Firing continued through most of 
the night, yet the Turkish patrol, only one hour away, 
waited to come up till all was quiet: and the first that was 
heard of the affair was from a fugitive who reached Monastir 
at eleven o'clock next day. By this time the band had 
finished its work and safely retreated into the mountains 
with the tracks behind it obliterated, and Turkish troops 
had quartered themselves on the village. 

The frequency of these attacks makes their description 
monotonous. In the next few days refugees from the 
village poured into Monastir, bringing with them those of 
the wounded who might by any chance survive the dis- 
comforts of the rocky path on pack-horses or in spring-less 
“arabas.” Their fellow-countrymen in the outskirts of the 
city gave them shelter in their own poor homes, and there 
a Bulgarian doctor did his best to tend their wounds. No 
Bulgarian hospital is permitted in Monastir. The flourish- 
ing Greek hospital admits no Bulgar, and the formalities 
attending the admission of a Christian peasant to the 
Turkish generally preclude the possibility of treatment 
there, even if their rooted objection to the place were 
overcome. 

We visited a group of newly arrived fugitives who were 
huddled together in a khan in the city. Among a crowd 
of them in one room, I singled out one man with three 
scared-looking children clinging round him. He was sitting 
on the floor, his head buried in his hands, and when he 
looked up he stared at us vacantly. Asking his history, 
I learnt that he had seen his wife and eldest child burnt to 
death before his eyes on Sunday afternoon. On the floor of a 
room near by lay a woman delirious with fever. She had a 
deep bullet wound in the breast, and a cut with a hatchet 
across the shoulder. Her husband was one of the killed. 
A week later she died, leaving four little children destitute. 
The baby of eight months fortunately died with her. She 
had poisoned it by feeding it after she was wounded, and, 


refusing all artificial food, it starved itself to death. It was 
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touching to see the unselfishness of other mothers there, 
who stinted their own hungry babies, to feed the starving 
children of the wounded and dying. 

A few paces brought us to another house where, on 
the floor of a small mud room, an aged couple of more 
than seventy lay stricken. The old man had been inveigled 
out of the village to show the band where some cattle were 
grazing. Just out of earshot of the villagers, he was tied to 
a tree and beaten till they left him for dead. His hand was 
nearly cut off by the rope, and his head terribly wounded. 
The old woman who tried to rescue him had her arm 
smashed with a club. These old people had lost at one fell 
swoop the home, the cattle, the barns, all the little property 
which long lives of strenuous toil had brought them, and 
tears of shame filled their eyes when they were forced by 
sheer need to accept the money we offered them. In the 
next house a young mother of nineteen, praised as the 
village beauty, lay in her gala dress of Sunday all tattered 
and besmirched. She had run out to call in the cattle 
when she knew the band was coming, and they had set on 
her fiercely. Happily, being one of the most prosperous of 
the villagers, she had £3 in her pocket, and with this they 
were satisfied, after they had beaten her well and wrenched 
her bridal rings off her fingers. Her head was wounded in 
five places, and her face black with blows; but what she 
cares for most is the loss of her rings, symbols of her position 
in the village, and she moans pitiably as she moves the torn 
stiff fingers. 

As we left the house a woman carrying a boy of five in 
her arms asked us for medicine for the child. He was 
clinging desperately round her, his face hidden, his body 
quivering all over with convulsive sobs. ‘He hes the fear,” 
she explained, “ he has trembled like that since Sunday.” 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile Europe believes that it is reforming Mace- 
donia. What are the facts of the case? During the two 
last years the mandate given in 1903 to Austria and Russia, 
as the two most interested powers, has been practically 
superseded by the action of the Concert. England has 
taken the leading part in the negotiations. The two main 
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departments of the Macedonian Government in which 
Europe has demanded a share of control are those of police 
and finance. Both have long been fruitful sources of mis- 
rule in Turkey, and drastic reforms in each might have 
produced far-reaching improvement. The reorganisation 
of the gendarmerie has been nominally confided to an Italian 
general De Giorgis Pasha, under whom European officers, so 
many from each of the Great Powers except Germany, serve 
in the districts apportioned to them. The officers, including 
their chief, are all Turkish officials, clad in Turkish uniform 
and fez, and in the pay of the Turkish Government. In 
the chief town of each district a training school for those 
aiming at the higher posts in the Service has been estab- 
lished. At Salonika, there is also a school for recruits 
conducted by an English officer. The instruction given is 
excellent. There are no doubt some good results to be 
shown for this work. The gendarmerie, as a force, is 
improved in appearance and less uncivilised in behaviour. 
The men get regular pay, and their self-respect is, in con- 
sequence, increased. One case actually occurred where a 
Christian village asked for a gendarme to be stationed 
among them. As for the European officers themselves, 
they have had till lately a restraining influence on the 
lawlessness in their districts. This can hardly be said now, 
in face of the recent large increase in crime. The detailed 
and frequent reports they are obliged to send in to their 
chief, reports which finally reach their own Governments, 
leave no excuse for ignorance to the Chancellories of Europe. 
Each is kept informed of every outrage and every murder 
that occurs in the districts for which it is responsible. 

Yet in spite of all this that reads so well, why is it that 
outrage and murder have increased by leaps and bounds in 
the last two years, that the country is more than ever 
infested by revolutionary bands whose destruction of life 
and property goes absolutely unpunished, and that the 
prisons are overflowing with political prisoners? It is 
matter of common knowledge that, whereas before the 
Reforms a man’s property and the honour of his wife were 
precarious, since the Reforms life itself is never secure. The 
failure of the gendarmerie scheme is frankly admitted by its 
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Day after day De Giorgis sends detailed rept 
complaints of his officers to Hilmi Pasha, Turkish Inspe 
General. Day after day the reports are ignored, or politely 
acknowledged, and there the matter ends. He can enforce 
no attention to them, and insist on no justice. Should a 
Commission of inquiry be promised by chance, the usual 
parody of justice is enacted. Europe has no control over 
the judicature of the country ; and the Courts of Law make 
a mockery of justice. Until the whole system of justice 
is fundamentally altered, European officers may report 
outrages to their Governments, and call upon the Turk- 
ish Government for redress, but nothing will come of it. 
This lack of control is enough to vitiate the whole scheme 
of reforming the gendarmerie. 

Another cause of its failure is the hostility of the 
Turkish army to the whole scheme. By refusing to supply 
recruits, they can effectually starve the service, and this they 
are engaged in doing. The regular troops, whose functions 
in any civilised country are of a wholly different order to 
those of the police, are made to perform the duties of the 
gendarmes, whose province, so far from being extended, 
is thus continually and increasingly encroached upon by 
the troops. The country swarms with Asiatic soldiers, 
in the most civilised state a fruitful source of disorder 
and licence ; and quite recently unprovoked and deliberate 
looting expeditions against Bulgarian villages have been 
carried out by the troops, who have even discarded the now 
familiar pretence that they are members of a Greek band. 

A third cause of failure is the limitation of the slender 
powers of the European officers to the rural gendarmerie. 
They have nothing to do with the urban police ; yet it is 
in the towns that the majority of political murders occur. 
Even over the rural gendarmes their advisory powers are 
ridiculously limited. For instance, they can make no 
objection to the employment of gendarmes for the collection 
of taxes, or, as it is more correct to say, for the protection 
of the tax-collector. It will easily be seen that, with the 
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opean Commission was 
gos, and began to sit at Salonika in January 
year. Each of the Powers, including Turkey, is 
represented by one Commissioner, and the President is a 
Turk. The one good result of the Commission has been 
the regular payment of the troops and the gendarmerie. 
With that said, all is said. The taxation of the country is 
largely increased, and the most reliable information reports 
that it is not more regularly assessed. It takes a great deal 
of money to pay sufficient salaries to all the new officials, 
Turkish and foreign, who are working under the Reform 
scheme, besides the up-keep of the new schools and institu- 
tions, and all this money comes out of the pockets of the 
peasant. It is an admittedly humiliating position for the 
English officers. They are in the pay of the Turk, yet 
they can do nothing to help the miserable people for whose 
benefit they have been sent, and by whose labour they are 
supported. 

It must not be thought that England has been idle in 
the matter. Realising her special responsibility for the 
Christians of Macedonia, as the Power whose represent- 
ations were chiefly effectual in forcing them back in 1878 
under the Government from which Russia would have freed 
them, she has made repeated attempts to secure more 
adequate reforms. Had the more drastic scheme of control 
put forward by Lord Lansdowne in December 1904 been 
accepted, we should have seen a very different condition of 
things to-day. As to the Finance Commission, the most 
that can be said is that we have paved the way for inter- 
national control. No actual step has been taken along the 
road. We had no justification for making the concessions 
we did, concessions which have made the Commission the 
admitted farce it is. Its acceptance by the Porte, with no 
more than a protest, was a guarantee of its ineffectiveness. 

Our own interests, if no other considerations, will 
compel us at length to adopt a more effective policy in 
Macedonia. To those most competent to judge, the peace 
of Europe must, before many months are over, receive a 
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A COMMON OCCURRENCE 
rude shock. That Turkey and Bulgaria will long refrain 


from war is not to be contemplated. Two courses are open 
to us. Either we must admit our failure to secure good 
government for Macedonia and to maintain peace ; remove 
the pressure we have put on Bulgaria, to prevent her going 
to war with Turkey, and so settling the matter in her own 
way ; allow her to fight it out with Turkey and Greece, 
and make up our minds what line we are to take in such an 
event. To many who despair of reforming Macedonia 
under its present rulers, such a war, ending with a partition 
between Bulgaria and Greece, seems the only solution. Or, 
if we reject that solution, we must do the only thing which 
can bring peace to Macedonia and security to Europe, so 
long as the Turk remains the nominal ruler. Autonomy 
for Macedonia under a Governor responsible to the Powers 
is the only way of preserving the Sultan’s suzerainty. 

But other than political considerations have a part in 
this question. Were it possible to maintain the peace of 
Europe by bolstering up the present state of things, tying 
the hands of Bulgaria, and deafening the ears of the civilised 
world to the cry of a million of distracted peasants, would 
such a peace be worth maintaining ? 

Can Europe, and England above all, afford for ever to 
ignore the moral obligation that binds it to the protection 
of these peasants? Europe appears to have forgotten them. 
Are they deserted by Providence too? Significant was 
the reply of a Turkish officer, when asked the names_of 
some Christian villages on the hillside. “Their names!” 
he repeated contemptuously. ‘ Does Allah himself know 
their names?” 


VICTORIA DE BUNSEN 
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RUSSIA BY THE BALTIC 


N all the drama of the nations, no people have played so 

tragic a rdle as the inhabitants of the Baltic Provinces. 
Before the German occupation, which began in the middle 
of the 12th century, this territory was the home of three 
nations, the Esthonians, the Livonians and the Letts. They 
had carried pagan civilisation to a higher plane than any 
other of the Northern races. Commerce was their chief 
occupation. Their caravans brought the furs of the North, 
the silks and jewels of the East, to the shores of the Baltic, 
and their ships traded these treasures for the ivory of 
Africa. Their governmental and judicial systems were 
highly developed. Their Arts—especially music and litera- 
ture—sur passed those of their Teutonic or Slavic neighbours. 
But they were not war-like. 

And so when the Germans came, they met little resist- 
ance. The Germans brought with them Christianity and 
Chivalry, Bishops and Barons. And they turned this 
hitherto peaceful land into a battle-field. Every inch of 
the country is bloody with romance. And no other 
country is so full of interest to lovers of chivalric legends 
and storied ruins. From the first struggles between the 
Knights of the Teutonic Order and the Bishops of Riga, 
down to the Crimean War, there has not been ten years of 
uninterrupted peace. Ivan the Terrible in his day swept 
over the country with the half savage hordes of the East. 
The Polish Armies in the 16th century ravaged the country 
on their way to capture Moscow. Gustavus Adolphus 
made this the theatre of his wars. The Napoleonic period 
brought fresh invasion and rapine. 
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But more devastating than these foreign wars has been 
the continual internal struggle to throw off the German 
yoke. No generation of natives has grown old without 
trying it. And in this struggle the Livonian nation has 
been reduced to half-a-dozen families, the Ests and Letts 
have been decimated. The latest spasm of this seven- 
century-old revolt broke out in December of 1905. The 
embers of this revolt are still smouldering, and peace has 
not been re-established in the Baltic Provinces—except in 
the rapidly growing graveyards. ~ 

In a recent issue of this Review an article was printed 
from the pen of Prince Lieven. In dealing with the rela- 
tions between the German nobles and the Lettish peasants 
he tries to show that German rule has always been intelli- 
gent and beneficent. He states that the Germans have 
given the natives (2) a complete religious and ethical 
system, (4) a finely developed school system, and (c) that the 
masters abolished serfdom of their free will, long before 
the Emancipation of the rest of Russia, and that the steps 
by which the serfs were raised by means of the “‘ corvée” to 
independent freeholders formed quite an ideal system, giving 
mutual satisfaction to noble and serf. The benevolence of 
the Germans being established by these three points, he 
proceeds to blame the Russian officials for stirring the 
natives into revolt. 

Some of the statements of Prince Lieven are true. Some 
I—and I fear he—could not verify. And some are in 
direct conflict with facts which have come under my 
observation. 

Let us look at some of his statements in detail. 

‘It must be said that everything that the people possess 
in the way of religion, culture, and civilisation, they owe 
entirely to their Teuton masters... ... Their religious 
ideas, their principles, and ideas of right and wrong are 
completely of German origin ” (par. 4). 

It is true that the people are Lutherans, like their 
masters. But their interpretation of Christianity runs 
along a different channel. Some centuries ago the Barons 
gave God and the villages tracts of land for the support of 
the Church. Land values have increased immensely 
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throughout the country, and some of these glebes now yield T 
2,000 pounds. The pastorate is a good opening for a 
younger son. The pastors are almost all German, seldom 
speak the native language, and still less frequently have any 
sympathy for, or understanding of, their congregation. The 
pastor of one Lettish congregation spoke to me of his flock 
as “devils.” But he was especially vindictive on account 4 
of the cold wind which blew in through the smashed 
windows of his parsonage—a wind aggravated by the 
smoke of his smouldering barns and hay-mows. In fact the 
religious war—while not so fundamental a cause of revolt 
as the economic struggle—was the immediate cause of the 
outbreak last December. ‘The Letts and Esthonians are as 
much dissatisfied with the religion dispensed by their 
Teuton masters as were the followers of Cromwell with the 
religion of Charles Stuart and Laud. 

But this divergence goes farther than dogma and 
doctrine. It extends to practical morals. The native 
principles and “ideas of right and wrong” differ very 
radically from those of the masters. It would be hard to os 
find a Lett or an Esthonian who thought it was morally 
wrong to burn the chateaux. This hardly coincides, I fear, 
with Prince Lieven’s ethics. 

Riga is a city of about 300,000 inhabitants, and from 
time immemorial has been governed by the Germans. 
During their rule and to-day it has the vices ordinary to a 
city of its size. German morals have never been sufficiently 
shocked by prostitution to interfere with it. But during the 
few weeks in December, when the city was in the hands of 
the Lettish people, it was purified. Prostitution, gambling, 
intoxication and other abominations tolerated by the 
German, were incompatible with the Lettish “ideas of 
right and wrong. 

The Prince is within the truth when he speaks of the 
system of education (par. 9). The percentage of illiteracy 
in the Baltic Provinces is said to be less than in any republic 
onearth. Instruction has been universal in the lower schools, 
and the old University of Dorpat had a high reputation for 
erudition and scholarship. The schools were organised by 
German brains and largely supported by German money. 
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T Few—if any—countries had a more thorough system of 
education in the 19th century. 

Prince Lieven’s account of the Emancipation, however, 
is misleading, and some of his statements regarding the 
subsequent treatment of the peasants are inaccurate. It is 
true that serfdom was abolished in the Baltic Provinces 
> long before it was in the rest of Russia, and that it was done 
by the free will of the German nobility and not under com- 
pulsion. The significant point is that the Baltic serfs were 
‘liberated ” under conditions much less favourable than was 
the case in Russia. The new peasants were not only given 
no land, but they had not the right to acquire land, nor to 
emigrate. ‘The former masters were freed from all legal 
responsibility towards the young, infirm and aged peasants. 
It is hard to discover what compensating good came to the 
peasants through their “freedom.” Such a condition of 
servitude is, I believe, unique. The peasants had neither 
land nor the right to acquire it, nor the right to seek else- 
| where for work. They must do the same work for the 
r same master without the security of serfdom. The practical 
advantages to the masters of the new system are evident. 
The Emancipation was due, not so much to the influence of 
“the romantic, chivalrous nature of Czar Alexander I ”»— 
as Prince Lieven suggests (par. 6)—as to enlightened self- 
interest. 

When this system of exploitation had produced 
dangerous discontent among the peasantry, the “ corvée” 
was introduced. Prince Lieven states that the “‘ corvée” was 
abrogated by this law of 1830 (par. 8). I have not been 
able to find thislaw. But in 1868 the Governor General of 
: the Baltic Provinces issued an edict (6 Mar. XII) that the 
“‘corvée ” should be abolished from the date of April 23rd, 
1868. In 1889 the Russian government appointed several 
commissioners to regulate the relations between landlords and 
tenants. ‘They reported that while the Germans took part 
payment in money they still as a general practice extorted 
“‘ corvée ” service. 

The German overlords have gone through the whole 
evolution from robber barons to the less romantic, but more 
cold blooded, capitalistic exploitation of to-day. Prince 
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Lieven refers principally to the recent outbreak of revolt, 
and so we will pass from ancient history to the actual 
conditions existing in the Baltic Provinces immediately 
before the December upheaval. 

The statistics on land tenure in the Baltic Provinces are 
very unsatisfactory. There are a great many books on the 
subject in German and the native languages, but when they 
do not contradict themselves, they contradict each other so 
hopelessly that an accurate statement is impossible. But as 
nearly as I can estimate, between 66 per cent. and 75 per 
cent. of the natives are landless, 7.e. agrarian proletarians. 
Taking the smaller figure (66 per cent.) as correct, 22 per 
cent. (or two-thirds of the remainder) are freeholders, and 
II per cent. tenants. The majority of the freeholders and 
tenants do not employ more than one labourer. And many 
of the freeholders are encumbered with usurious German 
mortgages. Many of the native freeholders and long-lease 
tenants are quite prosperous. Some few are rich. Economic 
lines are fast replacing those of nationality. The struggle 
is fundamentally between the large land-holders arfd the 
landless. And the rich native landlords are too few to count 
in the struggle. 

The position of the natives living in the large cities is 
not much different from that of the proletariat in cities 
across the border in Germany. There is the same industrial 
exploitation, the same discontent and class bitterness, the 
same effort to direct it into effective action by the Socialists. 
To get at the typical conditions of modern German rule one 
must go to the country. The district along the railroad 
from Walk to Marienburg will furnish a general picture. 
It is approximately the dividing line between the Lettish 
and Esthonian races. 

The land is a practical monoply of the German nobles. 
There are scattered freeholds, but the vast majority of the 
land is owned by a few Barons, and tilled by natives, either 
as tenants or labourers. The land ownership is only the 
basis of the monopolistic exploitation. The same Barons 
control the grain and lumber mills, the breweries, the 
markets, the stores, the dairies and the railroad. 

If, for instance, a peasant wants to settle in this district, 
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he must first rent a piece of land from the Barons. To build 
a house he must borrow money from the Baron’s Land Bank; 
he must buy his lumber from and have it sawed by the same 
> Barons. He must buy his seed from the store, which the 
Baron controls; he must go to the same store for his farm 
implements and household utensils. When his crop is in 
he must have his flour ground at the Baron’s mill. He 
| must sell his surplus product to the Baron’s agent, or ship it 
} to some other market and pay prohibitive freight rates on 
} the Baron’s railroad. It all comes to the same thing. He 
| must rent land and buy seeds and implements from, and 
sell his product and pay a tax on milling, marketing and 
transportation to—the same men. About the only thing he 
can do without paying the Germans is to breathe. 

This monoply of everything but the air varies in intensity 
in different districts. It is weakened where the railroads are 

controlled by the State and where the Barons cannot juggle 
| the freight rates so as to prohibit competition. In other 
\p places it is aggravated by different “truck” measures 

whereby the Barons substitute produce for money. 
tl The Germans while quick to grasp any new scheme of 
extortion developed by modern civilisation, have not relin- 
quished their old feudal attitude. Many exasperating feudal 
customs still persist. Perhaps the most noxious one is the 
road-building law. According to this law the gentry were 
to furnish the materials and direction, and the peasants the 
labour for the building and maintenance of roads. When a 
new road was to be built—requiring stone bridges or embank- 
ments—this arrangement was fairly just. But to-day—the 
roads already built—it is grossly oppressive. Although the 
Barons are not required to furnish any materials, they insist 
t on the peasants giving their quota of work. This work— 

the Barons having the right of assignment and direction— 
takes the form of picking stones off the Baron’s fields. 

Add to the desperation caused by such insistent economic 
exploitation, the humiliation of these survivals of feudalism, 
and you have the stuff for an agrarian revolt quite without 
the instigation of Russian “ provocateurs.” 

Prince Lieven might have put the evils of ‘“ Russifica- 


tion” in stronger terms. This infamous policy of the St. 
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Petersburg government is well known. Finland, Poland, 
Lithuania—all non-Russian parts of the Empire—have 
suffered from it. And closely allied with it is the equally 
infamous policy of setting race against race. As the 
“‘ officials” have succeeded in fomenting “ pogroms” against 
the Jews, in stirring up open warfare between the Tartars 
and Armenians in the Caucasus, and in intriguing between 
the Finnish and Swedish races in Finland, so undoubtedly 
they have helped to develope the bitterness between the 
German gentry and the Lettish and Esthonian peasants. 
But this was only an incidental cause of the December 
insurrection. The basic cause of this, as of the numerous 
revolts of the last 700 years, was deep seated and well- 
founded hatred of German oppression. 

Two men stand out sharply in my memory as typical of 
two classes of the German Barons. One—whom I will call 
Baron Stern—I met in the Ritter Haus in Riga. He was 
one of the few nobles I met who never lost his head during 
those exciting days when each hour brought news of fresh 
jacqueries. He wasforfighting. The blood of his militant 
forbears ran hot in his veins. 

“We, Germans, have been here 700 years, and we're 
used to fighting. Ivan, the Terrible, tried to burn us out and 
failed. Gustavus Adolphus ravaged the land and we stayed. 
We won’t let these damned peasants drive us away.” Such 
was his verdict on the situation. He frankly regretted the 
Emancipation of the serfs and the abolition of the right of 
the masters to flog the peasants. A judicious use of the lash 
would have kept the peasants in their place, he thought. 
“Our rights,” he said, “are the same as landowners the 
world over. We own the land, and it’s ours. We'll make 
the most out of it.” _ 

Another Baron I met near Marienburg. He was a 
typical absentee landlord. His incomes were spent on the 
Riviera and in Montmartre ; he was prematurely grey and 
decadent in every gesture. He knew nothing about the 
management of his estate, and was in deep gloom because 
his manager, whom he described as ‘invaluable,’ had 
recently been shot by the peasants. He was greatly shocked 
at such brutality. He was mawkish and hypocritical in his 
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efforts to convince me of his beneficence. Without him 
to give work, the peasants would starve. During the two 
months a year (the hunting season) which he spent on his 
estate he held an audience of one hour a day, during which 
the peasants came to him with their troubles. ‘They ask 
my advice about building a barn, and weep over the loss of 
a pig. They come to me just like children to a father.” 
As far as I could find out, this one hour a day of “ father- 
ing” was all he did to earn his income of several thousand 
ounds. He also, like Prince Lieven, expatiated on the 
good school system which they had given the peasants. 

This is the crux of the whole matter, the one stupid 
thing the Germans have done. An American engineer, 
who had lived a long time in Riga, summed up the 
situation to me in these words :— 

“‘ These Germans are generally clever enough, and they’re 
out for the dollar as hard as an American capitalist. They 
saw that an intelligent German peasant was a better farm 
machine than a half-starved ignorant Russian Moujik. So 
they introduced schools. That was their mistake. You 
can’t maintain medieval feudalism side by side with higher 
education.” 

ALBERT EDWARDS 

St, Petersburg. 
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N this work, Mr. Hobhouse traces the development of 

moral ideas from the rudest savages to the present day, 
or perhaps rather further. His first volume tells what men 
have thought it right to do, while his second tells why they 
have thought so ; that is to say, his first volume tells what 
standard of conduct has, at various times and places, been 
expected of men, while his second deals with the ethical, 
religious or magical beliefs which have made men consider 
such conduct desirable. The first volume is divided into 
chapters dealing with different subjects, such as property and 
marriage, each of which separately is traced through its 
whole development. The second volume is divided ac- 
cording to the various ethical systems dealt with, and is 
therefore more or less progressive, putting the most 
developed systems last. 

The parts of the book which deal with savages and 
early civilisations are, to my mind, the more interesting, 
if only on account of the curious facts which always make 
anthropology pleasing. Thus we learn that Babylonian 
sorcerers used to invoke the coal-scuttle under the title 
“child of Ea,” and that there are tribes which do not know 
that human beings have fathers. It is curious, too, to see 
how far the European’s idea of the savage has travelled 
since the time when he was the “ noble savage” and had 
all the virtues that civilised man is apt to lack. Thus we 
read of a Red Indian, telling of his ideas of hospitality, who 
said: “If a white man ... enters one of our cabins we 

1 Morals in Evolution: A Study in Comparative Ethics. By L. T. 
Hobhouse, Late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 


Oxford, Formerly Fellow of Merton College. London, Chapman & Hall, 
1906. 2vols. £1 15, 
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all treat him as I do you. We dry him if he is wet, we 
warm him if he is cold, and give him meat and drink that 
he may allay his hunger and thirst; and we spread soft furs 
for him to rest and sleep on. We demand nothing in 
return. But if I go into a white man’s house at Albany 
and ask for victuals and drink, they say, ‘ Where is your 
money?’ And if I have none, they say, ‘Get out, you 
Indian dog!’” But this Indian, as was to be expected, 
lived in the eighteenth century. What one learns further 
about American aborigines is less idyllic. Thus among the 
Creek Indians, “the women were wont to make payment 
in tobacco for the privilege of whipping prisoners as they 
passed.” Elsewhere: “ prisoners are tortured in sufficient 
numbers to atone for those similarly dealt with by their 
enemies ; and it is stated that children are encouraged to 
take part in the process in order to instil hardness and 
vindictive feelings into their minds ”—a view of education 
which suggests the usual defence of public schools. By 
some savages, we find, “ prisoners are not merely killed and 
eaten on the spot, but are taken home, well treated and 
fattened for the slaughter, possibly provided with a wife 
and encouraged to breed a family for the same purpose.” 
“What! shall I starve as long as my sister has children 
whom she can sell?” was the reply of a negro to Burton. 
Such facts are encouraging when one feels inclined to doubt 
the reality of progress. 

Many interesting facts about early civilisations are told 
by Mr. Hobhouse, notably extracts from the code of 
Hammurabi, which gives an astonishing insight into 
Babylonian society 2000 years before Christ. Many of 
the anticipations of Christianity mentioned in the book are 
very remarkable. The following is not Christian or Jewish, 
but is Nebuchadnezzar’s hymn to Marduk on ascending the 
throne : 


“Q Eternal ruler! Lord of the Universe! .. . 
It is Thou who hast created me, 
And Thou hast entrusted to me sovereignty over mankind. 
According to Thy mercy, O Lord, which Thou bestowest 
upon all, 
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Cause me to love Thy supreme rule. 
Implant the fear of Thy divinity in my heart.” 


Among the most interesting of sages are those of China. 
It is hard to grow very enthusiastic about Confucius, 
although he invented the Golden Rule; but his disciple 
Mencius is refreshing, if only for his remark on Generals : 
“There are men who say, ‘I am skilful at marshalling 
troops ; I am skilful at conducting a battle.’ They are 
great criminals.” The following story of Mencius is 
also interesting : 

““When Mencius saw King Seuen much touched by the 
frightened appearance of an ox being led to the sacrifice, and 
ordering that a sheep should be substituted for it, he told 
him very justly that it was because ‘ you saw the oxen and 
had not seen the sheep.’ A superior man, he went on, 
cannot eat the animals whose dying cries he has heard, and 
so he keeps away from his cook-room.” 

When we come to the Greeks and the moderns, the 
book becomes less satisfactory, since it is impossible, within 
Mr. Hobhouse’s limits, to give anything like an adequate 
discussion, and we therefore get mainly either an outline of 
what every one knows, or an account so compressed that it 
can hardly be followed unless one has read fuller accounts 
elsewhere. 

The main result of the inquiries into forms of social 
organisation, marriage, property, class-relations and relations 
between communities, which constitute Mr. Hobhouse’s 
first volume, is that there is a tendency to emphasise society 
at one pole, and the individual at the other, as against minor 
groups such as the clan or the commune. This conclusion 
carries internationalism with it as the natural goal of 
development, since all aggregations short of humanity as a 
whole tend to lose their force. But although this view of 
development results in the main, there are, as Mr. Hobhouse 
admits, great difficulties the moment we come to special 
questions. In regard to marriage, for example, shall we 
regard the Catholic indissolubility of marriage or the 


1 It is notable that Chinese anti-militarism goes too far even for Mr. 
Hobhouse, who suggests that it is largely due to cowardice. 
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American freedom of divorce as representing a more 
advanced stage? Both exist at the same date and in equally 
civilised countries. It might be argued that the American 
system is a reversion, not an advance, for great freedom of 
divorce existed before the rise of Catholicism. But this 
question will be answered by every one according to his 
opinion on divorce, and it seems that the history of the 
subject can afford no guidance. Indeed it may be urged 
that the function of history in forming moral opinion is 
rather more limited than Mr. Hobhouse appears to think. 
The fact that things have developed in a certain direction is 
no evidence that it would not have been better if they had 
developed otherwise, nor that it would be good they should 
develope further in the same direction. Thus there is a 
tendency for civilised societies in early stages to move 
towards absolute monarchy ; but few people now-a-days 
think absolute monarchy a good form of government for the 
most civilised communities. The study of past moral 
systems is useful as showing that society can survive under 
institutions which to us seem monstrous, and as illustrating 
the part played by custom and irrational prejudice in almost 
all beliefs. In this way, it instils wholesome doubts and 
promotes a careful examination of our views, and thus may 
suggest grounds agamst many cherished ethical dogmas ; but 
it is quite incapable of giving grounds for any opinion as to 
what is desirable. Such an opinion can only validly come 
from our own perception of what is good, not from the 
distilled essence of the views of previous ages. 

This is illustrated towards the end of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
book, when he comes to giving his own views on ethics. 
These views are recommended partly by some rather summary 
philosophical argumentation, partly as the natural outcome 
of previous systems. Mr. Hobhouse’s ethics is not that of 
Mill, although his “Theory of Knowledge” is an able 
defence of Mill against idealist critics ; in fact, his ethics is 
rather that of the critics than that of Mill. He rejects the 
view that happiness is the good, and also criticises the 
utilitarians for regarding the good of society as merely the 
aggregate of the goods enjoyed by separate people. The 


end, he says, is not happiness but “the spiritual growth in 
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which happiness is found.” ! ‘ We need a standard of value 
which must prove its genuineness by the same test which 
we apply to speculative principles. It must give harmony, 
order, coherence to our efforts and our judgments, while its 
negation must leave them disordered and discordant.”? “In 
modern thought the principle of human development under 
whatever name becomes in a new sense the pivot upon 
which ethical conceptions turn.”® ‘ For rationalism the 
moral basis lies in the unfolding of the full meaning of the 
moral order, as that through which the human spirit 
grows.” * There is a difficulty in understanding what Mr. 
Hobhouse means by these views, because development and 
growth presumably consist in travelling towards the good, 
or from good to better, and are therefore not themselves 
capable of being used to explain what the good is. 
Another difficulty in Mr. Hobhouse’s views is to 
discover what part in religion he would assign to beliefs as 
to the nature of the universe or of God. “Instead of 
religion being the basis of ethics,” he says, ‘‘ ethics becomes 
the test to which religion must submit.”® If this means 
merely that we ought not to worship anything which is 
not good, there is nothing to be said against it; but if 
it means that our Jde/iefs on religious subjects are to be 
influenced by our beliefs as to what is good, then it pre- 
supposes that we already know for certain that the universe 
is good—a paradoxical view for which no evidence is 
offered by Mr. Hobhouse. That this view is held 
by him appears also from his remark ® that the Greek 
philosophers first taught the world, what it has too often 
forgotten, that goodness and God are identical. This pre- 
sumably means that power and goodness are united, for 
“God,” in the sense in which it was used before the Greeks, 
seems to mean merely a person of extraordinary power. 
Mr. Hobhouse, therefore, must suppose that the controlling 
forces of the world are good. The question whether this is 
so is not without importance, and it is a pity he has not 
indicated his reasons for his view. ‘There is,” he says, 
“no real Ahriman that strives with Ormuzd. Evil is 
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merely the automatic result of the inorganic.”! But 
is there not equally no real Ormuzd? And is not good 
equally the automatic result of the inorganic? This is the 
view which science prima facie suggests, and Mr. Hobhouse 
alleges no reason against it. 

Owing to the plan of Mr. Hobhouse’s book, there is 
much material about early customs, out of which one 
expects his conclusions to grow ; but the conclusions, when 
we reach them, seem unconnected with this material, and 
therefore have to be given so shortly as to seem obscure and 
arbitrary. Yet one cannot doubt that he regards his 
anthropological data as merely means to an end, namely, to 
his conclusions as to ethics and politics; and the book is 
rendered unsatisfactory by the very insufficient connection 
between his data and his conclusions. The only possible 
connection—and this is not made out—would be that, 
given the opinions of the Australians, the Red Indians, the 
Babylonians, etc., the opinions of Mr. Hobhouse are those 
which would naturally come next in order of development. 
But it is also given that the opinions of the Australians, the 
Red Indians, the Babylonians, etc., are palpable nonsense. 
What use, one wonders, may posterity, make of this 
datum ? 

It is true that Mr. Hobhouse does lip-service to these 
sceptical suggestions. Thus he says: ‘ Nothing is more 
certain, if the rationalist doctrine is true, than that [that] 
doctrine itself will grow, and as growth implies, will 
change.” * But he feels sure that the truth is to be got by 
a growth from the present doctrine. This, indeed, is implied 
in the word evolution, which, where no reason has been 
shown why growth rather than radical change is the road 
to truth, is really a question-begging term. For aught that 
appears to the contrary, the wheat and the tares may be a 
more appropriate analogy ; here, though the wheat is to 
grow, the tares are to be destroyed. Nor can one be sure, 
at any stage, that the wheat is already sown ; it may be that 
all that is now growing is tares. I do not mean that 
complete scepticism is the only rational attitude in ethics, 
but I do mean that knowledge in ethics cannot be 
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attained by merely studying changes of opinion. And to 
call these changes “evolution” or “ growth” or “ develop- 
ment” is to assume that we know that the changes 
constitute a progress, 7.e. that we know which stages are 
better and which worse. But if we already know this, it 
is merely an unnecessary detour to deduce it from the course 
of events. None of us believe human sacrifice to be bad 
because it is by savages that it is practised ; on the contrary, 
being already convinced that human sacrifice is bad, we 
infer progress from the fact that the practice has died out. 
The whole subject of evolution is full of opportunities for 
question-begging arguments, and to such arguments, I 
believe, its apparent power of giving guidance for the 
future is almost wholly due. 
B. RusseLy 


A MEDIEVAL HERODOTUS' 


T is curious to reflect how largely our literary admirations 

are determined by the accidents of tradition and associ- 
ation. For some four centuries the highly-educated class 
has been brought up upon the literature of classical Greece 
and Rome. Even men like Macaulay would hardly admit 
that the greatest modern historian was the equal of Herodotus 
or Thucydides; while the names of quite small men are 
household words among us because they chanced to write 
in Latin or Greek of “the best period.” Hardly any 
medieval historian ranks as a classic. 

Mr. Coulton is well within the mark when he describes 
the Chronicle of Salimbene as ‘“ the most remarkable auto- 
biography of the Middle Ages.” In a world in which 
absolute literary justice should be realised, a comparison 


1 From St. Francis to Dante: a translation of all that is of primary interest 
in the Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene (1221-1288), together with notes 
and illustrations from other medieval sources. By G. G. Coulton, M.A. 
London: David Nutt, 1906. 
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between Salimbene and Herodotus would not be thought 
extravagant. Popular conceptions of medieval history— 
by. which we mean the conceptions of the average 
educated man who has not studied the period in original 
authorities, and, unfortunately, those of some who have— 
are as unduly depreciatory of the intellectual achievements 
of the Middle Age as they are unduly complimentary to 
its morality. The eighteenth century was frankly con- 
temptuous of the Middle Age both on the intellectual and 
on the moral side. All periods of it, quite indiscriminately, 
were set down as periods of “monkish” ignorance and super- 
stition. The general attitude towards the Schoolmen is still 
largely that of the Renaissance, and the Renaissance prejudice 
against Latin which is not Ciceronian still makes it almost 
impossible for any one but a professed medievalist to speak of 
a medieval historian as anything more than an authority for 
certain facts; their occasional grammatical lapses—far fewer 
than is commonly supposed—still exclude the best of them 
from the category of “ Literature.” On the other hand, 
when we turn to the moral and religious side, the Reform- 
ation attitude towards the period has been reversed by the 
influence of Romanticism, and among ourselves by the 
“Oxford movement ”; while dislike of the Reformers and the 
Reformation, which has become rather a note of intellectual 
emancipation, has produced a tendency to look back with 
fond regret upon the “ages of faith” even among people 
who are as far removed as possible from any sympathy with 
theological reaction. St. Francis and Dante have surrounded 
the Middle Age—particularly the Italian Middle Age—with 
a misleading glamour. No course of reading could better 
serve to correct such tendencies than a perusal of Salimbene’s 
writings. Any one who merely dipped into them here and 
there would discover that a medieval Friar could possess 
the same acute and penetrating observation of men and 
manners, and be as graphic a describer of all that he saw and 
heard as Herodotus; while (assuming a mind open to con- 
viction) he could not well any longer doubt that the average 
standard of morality in the “ages of faith” was a very much 
lower one than that prevalent in any civilised country of 
Western Europe at the present day. 
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The plan of Mr. Coulton’s book is rather a peculiar 
one. He translates, as the title page tells us, “all that is 
of primary interest in the Chronicle of the Franciscan 
Salimbene,” with a sort of running commentary derived 
from a wide and scholarly knowledge of the period and of 
medieval literature generally. Scholars will probably regret 
that Mr. Coulton did not give us an edition of Salimbene 
or a complete translation or a learned monograph or an 
exhaustive history of the period. For such tasks Mr. 
Coulton is admirably equipped. But such works would 
not have answered Mr. Coulton’s purpose so well as the 
plan which he has followed. He is distinctly a writer 
with a mission. He wants to correct the popular impres- 
sion of medieval piety and saintliness—of the high level of 
life supposed in many quarters to have been reached while 
the Church was in power and the world (according to the 
same pious legend) meekly accepted and practised its teach- 
ings. He aims at correcting the impression which is 
suggested by such writers as the Abbot Gasquet and many 
others—Roman Catholics, High Anglicans, or mere senti- 
mentalists. For such a purpose a book which would have 
been read only by profound students would have been 
useless. The book before us is much more likely to appeal 
to the ordinary cultivated person who reads Abbot Gasquet, 
or the numerous lives of St. Francis, or Dante and the books 
about Dante. It will, I hope, be read by every one who 
wants to know what the Middle Ages were really like. 
By any one who is capable of feeling an interest in history at 
all, it will be read with profound—one might say breath- 
less—interest. Salimbene’s chief defect as a historian is a 
tendency to tedious digression and strings of scriptural 
parallels and quotations; these are avoided by Mr. Coulton’s 
method of selection. The result is that a book has been 
produced which is more piquant, more alive, more really 
redolent of the period, than either a continuous translation 
or an original history of the usual type would have been. 
I have described Mr. Coulton as a writer with a purpose, 
but there is this difference between him and his opponents : 
their purpose is too often what one may describe as a 
non-historical purpose; they approach the Middle Age 
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with a preconception of what the Catholic Church, and 
an age under the guidance of the Catholic Church, must 
necessarily have been; they select what will suit their 
purpose—sometimes garbling or misconstruing even that— 
and carefully omit the rest. It cannot be too emphatically 
stated that this class of writers must, in spite often of con- 
siderable learning, be regarded in the light of theological 
pamphleteers and not as historical scholars. Mr. Coulton’s 
purpose is simply that the historical facts shall be known. 
If he has a thesis to prove, it is a thesis which has grown 
out of his study of the facts. If he has himself a theo- 
logical axe to grind, it is only in this sense that he wishes 
to prevent other axe-grinders from misusing history for 
their own purposes. Even if he is anxious to show that 
religious orthodoxy is no security for a high level of feeling 
and conduct, he has no anti-religious bias. Nor does he 
even manifest a strong animus against Catholicism as such. 
He is almost too willing to assume that the evils which he 
exposes in the medieval world are entirely unknown in 
countries still dominated by the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that the ideal of its apologists is in the main the same 
as his own. 

Salimbene joined the Order of St. Francis in 1238 at the 
age of sixteen: he died about the year 1288. He thus 
belongs to the second generation of Franciscans. He had 
not seen St. Francis, but he had talked with some of his 
earliest disciples : and the period described in his Chronicle 
just bridges over the interval between two (as we may say) 
classical epochs in medieval history; the age of St. Francis 
and the age of Dante. The Order, when he entered it, was 
under the generalship of Elias, who represents an acute 
reaction against the austere ideal of the original Franciscans. 
Here is Mr. Coulton’s account of his first introduction to 
the General : 


«¢ Albert and Salimbene had chosen their time well ; 
for Bro. Elias, the powerful Minister-General of the 
Order, was at that moment passing through Parma ; 
and, once received by him in person, they were pretty 
safe from all outside interference. They found the 
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great man on a bed of down in the guesten-hall ; for 
the easy-chair was not a medieval institution, and even 
kings or queens would receive visitors seated on their 
beds, Bro. Elias ‘ had a goodly fire before him, and an 
Armenian cap on his head.’ ‘The friars took the boy to 
sup in the infirmary, where more delicate fare could be 
had than the ordinary rule permitted. Here, ‘ though I 
had supped magnificently in my father’s house, they 
set an excellent meal before me again. But in course 
of time they gave me cabbages, which I must needs 
eat all the days of my life: yet in the world I had 
never eaten cabbages—nay, I abhorred them so sore 
that I had never eaten the flesh stewed with them. So 
afterwards I remembered that proverb which was often 
in men’s mouths: The kite said to the chicken as he 
carried him off, “‘ You may squeak now, but this isn’t 
the worst.” And again I thought of Job’s words, 
The things which before my soul would not touch, 
now through anguish are my meats.’ ” 


For a time Salimbene was powerfully influenced by the 
ideas of the Abbot Joachim, and was inclined to the spiritual 
party among the Franciscans, but he eventually acquiesced in 
the views of the majority of his Order. He represents an 
ideal half-way between the austerity of the early Franciscans 
and the laxity and worldliness of the average friar denounced 
by Wycliffe and satirised by Chaucer. He was immensely 
interested in the affairs of the world (to which the stricter 
Franciscans held that the friar should simply close his eyes), 
and thought it no sin tospend much of his time in recording 
them for the benefit of his favourite niece in a convent— 
with extraordinary plainness of speech by the way—and of 
posterity. He was fond of good eating and drinking when 
he could get them, and was anything but a strict observer of 
the original Franciscan rule. But he by no means approved 
of the laxer brethren who habitually lived on the best in the 
courts of princes, or became bishops, and fared sumptuously 
every day like other bishops. His Christianity is a com- 
promise, we might say, between the ideal of St. Francis and 
that of average modern Protestantism or of Catholicism 
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as it is understood outside the stricter convents. He is 
therefore a peculiarly good witness to the manners of the 
times. He sincerely deplores the cruelty and oppression, the 
sensuality and the violence, which he saw around him, and 
yet he cannot be suspected of the exaggerations of the ultra- 
ascetic or the ultra-pietist. Here is a good specimen of his 
power of describing what he saw : 


‘“* Now at Pisa I was yet a youth, and one day I 
was led to beg for bread by a certain lay brother, 
filthy and vain of heart (whom in process of time the 
brethren drew out of a well into which he had thrown 
himself, in a fit of I know not what folly or despair. 
And a few days later, he disappeared so utterly that no 
man in the world could find him: wherefore the 
brethren suspected that the devil had carried him off: 
let him look to it!) So when I was begging bread 
with him in the city of Pisa, we came upon a certain 
courtyard, and entered it together. Therein was a 
living vine, overspreading the whole space above, 
delightful to the eye with its green, and inviting us to 
rest under its shade. There also were many leopards 
and other beasts from beyond the seas, whereon we 
gazed long and gladly, as men love to see strange and 
fair sights. For youths and maidens were there in 
the flower of their age, whose rich array and comely 
features caught our eyes with manifold delights, and 
drew our hearts to them. And all held in their hands 
viols and lutes and other instruments of music, on 
which they played with all sweetness of harmony and 
grace of motion. There was no tumult among them, 
nor did any speak, but all listened in silence. And 
their song was strange and fair both in its words 
and in the variety and melody of its air, so that 
our hearts were rejoiced above measure. They spake 
no word to us, nor we to them, and they ceased 
not to sing and to play while we stayed there : for we 
lingered long in that spot, scarce knowing how to 
drag ourselves away. I know not (I speak the truth in 
| God) how we met with so fair and glad a pageant, for 
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we had never seen it before, nor could we see any such 
hereafter.” 


I add some of Mr. Coulton’s comments on the position 


of the Order at this time: 





‘In considering this revolt against St. Francis’ rule, 
we must bear in mind that it was the very intensity of 
the Saint’s ideal which caused that recoil, by a natural 
law as inevitable as gravitation. Thomas of Eccleston’s 
history, which is constantly quoted as the most vivid 
picture of the Order’s inner life, avowedly refers to a 
state of things already dead and gone within thirty 
years of the Saint’s death ; already the writer speaks of 
the persecutions endured by those who strove for the 
original purity. It is idle to charge this decay to 
Bro. Elias, or to any man or group of men; it was 
fatally involved in the very ideal of the Saint. As he 
hastened his own death by sinning grievously against 
Brother Body, just so he hastened the decay of his Order. 
Admirably as he protested against some of the crazy 
asceticisms of his age, he was still too much a child of 
his time. It is difficult to wish anything away from 
St. Francis’ own life, as it is difficult for an Englishman 
to regret the Charge of the Light Brigade. But, when 
out present age is taunted for its alleged soullessness by 
reactionaries whose eyes are too weak to face the 
growing light of the times in which they live, it may 
be profitable to point out that in the Holy War, as in 
all other wars, we need not only courage and sudden 
self-sacrifice, but also calm judgement and even a certain 
amount of routine work.” 


And yet Mr. Coulton does not deny that the Franciscans 


were still the salt of the medieval Church, though it was 
a salt that was rapidly losing its savour. As to the con- 
dition of the secular clergy Mr. Coulton produces among 
other conclusive evidence the following : 


“The Saint, as one who both knew the facts and 
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had reason to weigh his words, is our most unexception- 
able Italian authority on this subject. ‘The world,’ 
he complains, ‘seems far worse now than it was of old : 
many (p/ures) clergy weaken the laity both in morals 
and in faith by their evil example. ... Very many 
of the clergy are notoriously unchaste, keeping con- 
cubines in their houses or elsewhere, or notoriously 
sinning here and there with many persons. . . . Simple 
folk might think that those sins among the clergy 
were not hateful to God, unless we preached against 
them ; and silly women might think that it was no 
fault to sin with them ; as it is well known that some 
have been so persuaded by the clergy.... Many 
(plerique) of them [cannot hear confessions, since] an 
honest woman fears to lose her reputation if she 
whisper secretly with them. . . . There are in Italy 
so many inexperienced clergy that, even if they be 
well-taught in grammar and other knowledge, yet 
where a hundred or more rectors and vicars are gathered 
together, there are scarcely any (vix pauci) who 
have in fact enough knowledge of the Scriptures to 
manage either the souls committed to their care, or 
other things necessary for salvation. ... {The Pre- 
lates |, given up to temporal cares, wink at these faults, 
so that there is scarce any hope of amendment : nay, 
even if at times they would fain correct such short- 
comings and remove the unprofitable clergy, they have 
none better to put in their places.’ ” 


It is always possible to accuse any single writer of 
rhetorical exaggeration. The evidence is cumulative. The 
reader who wants to know what it is, must read it for him- 
self in Mr. Coulton’s pages, or in the authorities to whom 
he refers. Here is a summary statement of Mr. Coulton’s 
position : 


“I have tried to show, through a faithful summary 
of Salimbene’s autobiography with contemporary illus- 
trations, how life would have looked to us if we had 
been born in the age of St. Francis and Dante. If I 
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seem to have laid undue stress on the darker side, I 
would plead two considerations. First, if I had contented 
myself with a bare translation of Salimbene off-hand— 
or, for the matter of that, of any among half-a-dozen 
others of that century whom I could name—the picture 
thus presented would still have seemed almost incredi- 
bly dark to the modern English reader. Imagination 
staggers at the moral gulf that yawns between that 
age and ours. Secondly, plain speaking on this subject 
is rendered imperative by the persistent misrepresent- 
ations of those who champion dying theories in our own 
day. Reactionaries build themselves an imaginary 
past ; just as the femme incomprise takes refuge, in the 
imaginary homage of distant friends, from the un- 
sympathetic common-sense of those among whom she 
has to live. The whole Middle Ages cry out to us 
from Dante’s great poem ‘ Who shall deliver us from 
the body of this death!’ and I have chosen Salimbene’s 
chronicle for my main theme because he shows us more 
clearly than any other what was the body of that Death. 
I am aware that many will refuse to accept this picture 
as true: but, as I have already said, I gladly challenge 
comparison with other contemporary evidence.” 


Burke declared that it was impossible to draw an “ indict- 
ment against a nation ;” indictments against an age are 
apt to excite hardly less suspicion. But I am bound to say 
that, to the best of my judgement, Mr. Coulton’s picture of 
medieval life is not on the whole exaggerated. It is true 
that he does not emphasise the better side of medieval life 
—the beautiful lives of its rare saints, the capacity for occa- 
sional outbursts of self-sacrificing enthusiasm on the part of 
individuals and communities, the good sense and orderliness 
of ordinary town administration, when it was not utterly 
disturbed by a tyrant or a faction—with the same zeal which 
he shows in depicting its vices. But he does not deny that 
that better side exists. From his own extracts from Salim- 
bene many a beautiful picture can be culled of the early 
Franciscan enthusiasm, of good work done (for instance in 
reconciling feuds between partisan towns) by mere average 
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Friars, of the good influence exerted by pious laymen and 
laywomen in ordinary life. There is doubtless more to be 
said on these topics than Mr. Coulton has said. But this 
side of the medal has been abundantly exhibited. Mr. 
Coulton’s business has been to show us the reverse, and this 
he has done in a way which leaves little to be desired, and 
which deserves the gratitude of every serious student of 
medieval history. 

There is only one—as we may call it, @ priori—objection 
to Mr. Coulton’s attitude on which I would add a word. 
It may be suggested that it is @ priori incredible that the 
world could ever have been so very bad. “Surely,” it will 
be said, ‘in all ages human nature must be very much the 
same, and experience seems to show that, if few men and 
women are saints, the majority were never monsters of 
iniquity.” No doubt human nature is much the same, if 
you make abstraction of all the social institutions, customs, 
traditions, influences of all kinds, which mould human 
nature into this pattern or into that. It is precisely because 
the accumulated influence of centuries of civilisation has so 
enormously altered human nature that the average man is 
now incapable of things which were quite everyday inci- 
dents of medieval life; how soon he escapes the constraining 
force of social ideals and institutions he often shows when 
he goes to a new country, and has to deal with a black 
population which is hardly regarded as human and is treated 
aslessthan human. Individual differences no doubt remain; 
and we must remember that it required, in a sense, as much 
virtue in those days merely to avoid crime as it requires now 
to be a model citizen or an exemplary philanthropist. 
If there is one respect in which the Middle Ages were more 
virtuous than our own age, it is that they seem to have pro- 
duced more men who rise conspicuously—in ways requiring 
serious self-denial—above the low average of their contempo- 
raries than our age produces of men who rise conspicuously 
above the higher but easier average of modern times. It 
was just, as Mr. Coulton constantly shows us, because the 
accepted ideal aimed at more than human nature is normally 
capable of, that medieval Christianity so conspicuously 
failed in practice to raise average humanity to a high level of 
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self-control, decency of life, and ‘respect for other people’s 
rights. We seem to be living in an age of higher averages 
but lower eminences ; or is it only that modern heroism and 
modern sainthood are less picturesque and romantic than 
the ideal Knight or the ideal Friar of medieval times? At 
all events the difference between the saint and the sinner 
do not leap to the eyes, as they did when a life free from 
murder, manslaughter, or robbery was a rather remarkable 
achievement ; in modern times the wheat and the tares 
grow together until the harvest. 
H. RasHDALL 


THE PLEIADE’ 


R. WYNDHAM’S book of selections from the 

poetry of the P/éiade is a pleasant one both in 
substance and shape. It is always delightful to be brought 
back from the social problems and duties which sometimes 
seem to oppress the twentieth century almost to suffocation, 
and to be plunged again in the beauty, the laughter, the 
enthusiasm of the Renaissance. Too often, alas, the volume 
with such a mission smells so dismally of midnight oil as to 
banish all the perfume of Ronsard’s roses, and is so weighty 
that to take it up requires a serious effort. Such is far from 
being the case with Mr. Wyndham’s selection. His book 
is light to read, agreeable to handle, well printed on good 
paper, with wide margins. The only fault to be found is 
the lack of an index to the poems. This entails a great 
loss of time when searching for special passages or comparing 
translations and originals. 

The importance of the P/ézade in French literature is 
not only esthetic, it is also historic; not only did it produce 
some of the most beautiful lyrics in the language, but it 
affected—to some extent determined—the course French 


' Ronsard and La Pléiade. By George Wyndham. Macmillan & Co. 
1906. 55. 
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literature was to take for the next two centuries. It is 
therefore necessary in attempting to appreciate Ronsard 
and his friends, to consider the state of literature in France 
towards the middle of the sixteenth century. There were 
at that moment two main currents; on the one hand there 
was the French literature properly speaking represented by 
such men as Marot, Octavien de St. Gelais, Héroet, Sceve ; 
on the other hand there was the ever increasing humanist 
literature written in Latin and modelled on classical works. 
While some were for continuing the traditions of the 
glorious Middle Ages in the language their fathers had 
left them, others thought, as Mr. Wyndham says, “ that 
French did well enough for ordinary business and a good 
song ; dog-Latin for law and history ; and that, for higher 
flights of poetry or philosophy, there was no expedient save 
to master and employ the vocabularies, syntax, and poetic 
forms of classic Latin and Greek.” 

The Pé/éiade movement may be described as a com- 
promise. Its leaders broke away from French tradition and 
the natural development of French literature, but they did 
not join its more violent adversaries in the attempt to 
destroy a vernacular literature. Du Bellay in the first part 
of the Déffence et Illustration de la Langue Francaise points 
out that the French language in itself is not so contemptible 
as many people suppose. The names of two of his chapters 
are “ Que la langue Frangaise n’est si pauvre que beaucoup 
lestiment,” and ‘Que la langue Francaise ne doit étre 
nommee barbare.” And this is not all. Not only does he 
urge men to write in French, but he urges them not to 
confine themselves to translations from the Classics, and 
one chapter is devoted to proving “‘ Que les traductions ne 
sont suffisantes pour donner perfection a la langue Fran- 
caise.” So far Du Bellay has been defending the vernacular ; 
now he changes his point of view and takes up the position 
of a humanist. Authors, he says, are to write in French, 
but they are to imitate the Classics. ‘Se compose donc 
celui qui voudra enrichir sa langue, a limitation des 
meilleurs auteurs Grecs et Latins ; et a toutes leurs grandes 
-vertus, comme a un certain but, dirige la pointe de leur 
style ; car il n’y a point de doute que la plus grand’ part de 
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artifice ne soit contenue en imitation.” This then is the 
gist of the Pééiade doctrine: the contempt of all French 
literature of the past (except the Romaunt of the Rose) and 
the deliberate imitation in French of Greek and Latin 
writers, in subject, treatment, and technical details. 

And it was in this sense that they determined the path 
their successors were to take. Had it not been for them 
the traditionalists might have triumphed, and Corneille and 
Rotrou might be the bright stars of a romantic drama 
parallel to the Elizabethan or Spanish. Or the victory of 
the humanists might have delayed the golden age in France 
a hundred years just as it did in Italy. As it was, if we 
must lament the suffocation of Corneille, we may render 
thanks to the P/éiade for the unique beauties of Racine and 
hold Ronsard to some extent responsible for the criticism of 
Boileau. 

How is it then that we are always being told that the 
Pléiade had little or no effect on the next generations, that, 
as Mr. Wyndham says, “their influence . . . was sharply 
rejected early in the seventeenth century, and accepted again 
with diffidence only after an interval of two hundred 
years”? 

It is perhaps owing to a confusion in the mind of the 
critic between the theory and the practice of Ronsard and 
his group. For it was their theory alone that survived 
them. Their poems, it is true, fell, after Malherbe, into 
an ill-deserved neglect, from which they were only rescued 
by Sainte Beuve, and their art was thus robbed of its 
natural fertility. But it must be remarked that the best of 
their work, the poems most instinct with beauty and truth, 
have practically no connection with their poetical doctrine. 

‘‘ Laisse toutes ces vieilles poésies francoises,” says Du 
Bellay, “aux jeux Floraux de Toulouse, et au Puy de Rouen, 
comme Rondeaux, Ballades, Virelais, Chants Royaux, Chan- 
sons, et autres telles épisseries ;” and he recommends instead 
the cultivation of Epistles, Elegies, Odes, Satires, Epics. 
And so we find Ronsard producing numberless Elegies and 
Pindaric Odes, and an endless Epic, modelled in every detail 
of composition on their classical prototypes. 

But these are not the works which have made their 
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author famous. ‘The Franciade” as Mr. Wyndham wittily 
says “ fell dead of its own weight;” and the Pindaric Odes, 
two of which are among these selections, have surely met 
with the same fate. So long as the P/éiade practised what 
it preached it was intolerable. But though none of the 
circle had the strong flight of Milton or the burning 
intensity of Keats many of them were melodious and 
delicate singers, and it is in the chanson, which they 
affected to despise as an épisserte, that all the loveliness 
of their poetry is to be found. Ronsard may choose to call 
his lyrics Odes; that is merely a misleading piece of 
nomenclature. 
Only consider the famous poem : 


‘“* Mignonne, allons voir si la rose, 
Qui ce matin avait déclose 
Sa robe de pourpre au soleil, 
A point perdu cette vesprée 
Les plis de sa robe pourprée 
Et son teint au vostre pareil. 


Las ! voyez comme en peu d’espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place 
Las, las, ses beautez laissé¢ cheoir ! 

O vrayment marastre nature, 

Puis qu'une telle fleur ne dure 

Que du matin jusques au soir ! 


Donc si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre age fleuronne 

En sa plus verte nouveauté 
Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse : 
Comme a cette fleur la vieillesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté.” 


All that gives its worth to such a poem—the tender 
melancholy, the music, the subtle aroma, exist to a greater 
or less extent in the Rondeaux of Charles d’Orleans; nor 
can the idea be claimed as typically classical. In the eighth 
century Tu Fu, a poet of China wrote: 
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“A petal falls !—the spring begins to fail, 
And my heart saddens with the growing gale ; 
Come then, ere autumn spoils bestrew the ground 
Do not forget to pass the wine-cup round ”— 


and in the eighteenth, Chang Wén-t‘ao: 


“‘ Beauty, like flowers, is quickly shed ; 
Oh! envy not its charm.” 


The thought is no more Greek than it is Chinese, for it 
is human. 

Historically, the importance of the Pléiade’s lyrics lies in 
their experiments with metre and form. They wisely broke 
away from the fixed forms of the fifteenth century, which 
in spite of the masterpieces of Charles d’Orleans and Villon 
were becoming worn out; though they recognised and 
freely used the sonnet, because it came to them from the 
Italians whom they looked upon as almost the equals of the 
ancients. As for their metres, ‘ Ronsard alone,” Mr. 
Wyndham tells us, “ apart from his Pindaric Odes, devised 
sixty-three lyric metres. . . . He invented or brought into 
favour all the combinations of rhythms and metres of which 
French is capable.” 

The latter sentence must appear exaggerated to any one 
familiar with the developments of modern French verse, 
but at least it shows that Mr. Wyndham is fully alive to 
the important part played by rhythm in the poetry of the 
Pkiade; and it was doubtless owing to his appreciation of 
this fact that he set himself, as he says, to translate the 
poems “in the original metres.” Whether he has  suc- 
ceeded or not is more open to question. His lines are, 
indeed, arranged on the same rhyming system and have 
the same number of syllables, but it is precisely this corre- 
spondence which has made it almost inevitable that the 
English and French metres should be different. For it is 
not syllables only that make metre; a very important in- 
gredient—in English poetry often the most important—is 
accent or stress; and the reason why an English line of 
twelve syllables is totally unlike an Alexandrine is that 
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English is much more freely stressed than French. Any 
one reading aloud the following lines will readily recognise 
that they are in different metres: 


“‘Rendre le cze/ jaloux de sa vive cou/eur.” 

“« Shake out the flower that shames the crimson of the morn.” 
“Et vostre deau rosier de boutons couronné.” 

“Your rose-tree crown’d with buds that nightly multiply.” 


“« En mesme az et mesme Aeure, 
Et en mesme saison 
Irons voir la demeure 
De la pa/le maison. . . 


“* You, love, and I your /over 
Both in the self-same breath 
Shall fare out to discover 
The pa/lid House of Death... .” 


and though this may puzzle us if we merely count the 
syllables the reason becomes clear if we consider the 
number and arrangement of the stresses. For not only is 
English much more accented than French; it is accented 
on different principles. In English the accent tends to be 
thrown back; in French it is thrown forward. We say 
“April,” ‘“Ronsard,” “debonair”; they say “Avri/,” “Ron- 
sard,” “debonair.” Again a word like “mu/tiply:’ coming at 
the end of a line gives a rhythmic effect impossible in 
French, for in that language the accent must be either on 
the ultimate or the penultimate according as the line is 
masculine or feminine. No French line could end, as we 
so often find these translations ending, in sounds like 
“ Joitering,” “holiday,” “ nightingale,” “incendiaries.” Mr. 
Wyndham’s claim of translating into the same metre 
must then be disallowed; apart from this his renderings 
are on the whole artistic and scholarly. 

We may perhaps be tempted to wonder these poems 
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should be translated at all, or rather—for translating is a de- 
lightful game—why the results should have been published. 
Was it because without them the volume was rather thin ? 
Or are both selections and translations merely an excuse 
for the interesting prefatory essay? In this case they are 
amply justified, for it is a rare pleasure to meet with criticism 
so instructive and so enthusiastic. It might indeed, be 
considered too enthusiastic, for after all Ronsard and the 
Pikiade wrote an enormous quantity of unreadable stuff, and 
very few first-class poems, nor did they ever strike a note of 
profound passion. Their verse at its best is exquisite, lovely, 
tender, but it never penetrates to such depths as Wyatt in at 
least two of his poems: “Say nay” and ‘“ Forget not yet.” 
Ronsard attempted to imitate the famous lines of Catullus: 


“Soles occidere et redire possunt ; 
Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 
Da me basia mille, deinde centum. .. . 


and this is what he produces : 


“ Le lune est coustumiere 
De nestre tous les mois: 
Mais quand notre lumiere 
Est esteinte une fois, 
Sans nos yeux reéveiller 
Faut long temps sommeiller— 
Tandis que vivons ores 
Un baiser donnez-moy, 
Donnez-m’en mille encores... . 


Perhaps it is cruel to make such comparisons ; but Mr. 
Wyndham invites it by printing this ode, and by asking if 
any one will “contend that even the verse of Surrey and 
Wyatt, great though its merit be, is comparable in volume, 
variety, clarity and assurance to the verse of the Pléiade ?” 
Possibly not, though even this is open to question ; but in any 
case there are other greater qualities possessed by Wyatt 
and not by the Pade, and it is no true service to Ronsard 
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to exaggerate the importance of his influence, or the beauty 
of his art. 

The right note is surely touched by Sainte Beuve, the 
first and wisest of Ronsard’s modern admirers: 


“ A toi, Ronsard, a toi, qu’un sort injurieux 
Depuis deux siecles livre aux mépris de lhistoire, 
J’éleve de mes mains l’autel expiatoire 
Qui te purifiera d’un arret odieux. 
Non que j’espere encore, au trone radieux 
D’ou jadis tu regnais, replacer ta mémoire. 
Tu ne peux de si bas remonter a la gloire: 
Vulcain impunément ne tomba point des cieux.” 
M. STRACHEY 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS! 


T must always be a matter of regret to all students of 

political history that Prince Hohenlohe did not live to 
carry out his intention of writing his own memoirs. There 
were few men who had seen more of political life than he 
had. From 1848 to the end of the nineteenth century he 
had great opportunities of watching, and had often played a 
considerable part in, the great events of histime. Born in a 
rank short only of the highest, while himself a subject he 
had access as a near relative to most of the great courts of 
Europe. A Liberal and a Catholic, he and his family were 
closely concerned in the great struggle against ultramontan- 
ism, on which so much of the fate of continental Europe 
was to depend. A Bavarian and South German, he was a 
Prussian official and held the highest post in the new 
Empire. 

With all these opportunities he had a character which is 


1 Memoirs of Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe, edited by Friedrich Curtius for 
Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe. Translated from the first German edition 
and supervised by George W. Chrystal, B.A. 2 vols. Heinemann, 1906. 
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unfortunately rare in politics. Absolutely upright, he had a 
singular detachment and aloofness of mind. What one 
notices more than anything else in this most valuable book 
is the complete absence of vanity or personal feeling. He 
was not without ambition. He was conscious of great 
abilities, and he clearly enjoyed using them in high office. 
But he never seems to have allowed his judgement of men 
and things to be perverted by their personal relations to 
himself. There is a curious result of this absence of egoism. 
These memoirs tell us much about every one with whom 
he comes in contact, but little about himself. And 
this is what one misses about them. They are invaluable 
as a fresh authority on numerous events. We are admitted 
behind the scenes. We have the record of a very clear- 
headed, well-informed observer told with singular simplicity 
and frankness. Since the publication of Bismarck’s reminis- 
cences no book has thrown so much fresh light on the history 
of the last half-century. And yet it is all fragmentary 
information, put down at the time in letters and journals— 
all the more valuable as a record of facts, but what we miss 
is his final judgement on it all. With many men that would 
have been unimportant—their judgement may be neglected. 
One would give much to know what at the end of his 
career he thought about it all. However this we do not 
learn. What we do get is a very attractive though uncon- 
scious picture of one who more truly than most deserved 
the name of a “ Grand Seigneur,” and a very faithful series 
of pictures of men and events. 

A great injustice has been done to the book by representing 
it asa sensational work. ‘There is in it not the slightest sign 
of any attempt to win posthumous notoriety by compiling 
a chronique scandaleuse. For this he was far too much of a 
gentleman. There is not a word that a gentleman might 
not have written—nothing of spiteful or ill-natured gossip. 

Yet for this he had opportunity enough. I do not mean 
that there has not been some indiscretion in the editing of 








it. Half-a-dozen passages would have been better omitted. 
Yet even in them (as Prince Herbert Bismarck is dead) 
there is no one who has much to complain of. The public- 


ation of a private conversation with the Emperor about the 
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dismissal of Bismarck is indeed inexcusable; but the 
Emperor will lose nothing by it. The inevitable conflict 
of the two personalities, the active, young, confident monarch, 
often hasty, often reckless, not always thoughtful of others, 
impetuous and open-minded, and the old statesman growing 
in old age suspicious, jealous of all interference with the 
absolute power that seemed his by right, has never been 
better indicated. And how much we could forgive for that 
naive and boyish confession, “I have had a beastly time of 
it for the last three weeks.” 

In one way his life was very significant of one of the 
most serious problems of modern Germany. He had long 
before the events of 1866 and 1870 belonged to the party 
which advocated Prussian supremacy. He did so as did so 
many others, not so much from love of Prussia as from love 
of Germany. He saw that Prussia alone could unite 
Germany. He belonged to the class in society which 
above all others was purely German. The mediatised princes 
who had till recently recognised no superior but the 
Emperor, could only again find a proper field for their 
political activity in a new Germany where they would be 
the first subjects of a German Emperor, not of a small local 
king or prince. A Prince von Hohenlohe could hardly find 
any place to fill if he was to be confined to Bavaria ; it is 
for this reason that even before the unification these princes 
always sought service with Austria or Prussia. He had his 
reward ; he became Ambassador of the Emperor at Paris, 
ruler of the newly annexed provinces and Chancellor of the 
Empire. 

None the less he was not a Prussian, and one feels that 
he was never at home in Berlin. “I have an infinite 
objection to Potsdam and its inhabitants” he wrote as a 
young man, and to this day Potsdam stands for much in 
Prussia and in Germany. It is the military, the conservative 
influence which has so often ruled Prussia and is always 
claiming to do so. 

During the last years of his life, while Chancellor, he 
wrote : “When I am among these Prussian Excellencies 
the contrast between North and South Germany becomes 
very perceptible to me. South German Liberalism is no 
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match for the young aristocrats. They are too numerous, 
too powerful, and have the kingdom and the army too 
much on their side. Moreover the Centre goes with them. 
Everything which I have seen these four years is made 
clear by this antithesis. The Germans are right in regard- 
ing my presence in Berlin as a guarantee of unity. As I 
laboured from 1866 to 1870 for the union of South and 
North, so I must strive now to keep Prussia attached to the 
Empire. For all these gentlemen don’t care a fig for the 
Empire and would rather give it up to-day than to-morrow.” 

The reconcilement of this antithesis is the constant 
problem of German politics, and it is this which gives such 
profound importance to the personality of the reigning 
Emperor. It is the Emperor who is head of the Prussian 
army and also first of the princes of Germany, and he alone 
can force the Prussian particularists to subordinate them- 
selves to the necessities of the whole nation. 

I see, however, no reason to suppose that the Prince 
deliberately determined to publish his memoirs in order to 
impress this truth on the Germans. There is nothing in it 
of the nature of a political testament—even these two pas- 
sages (and it would not be easy to find a third to match 
with them) occur incidentally written at the moment in 
confidential correspondence. Equally remarkable is the 
earnestness and conviction with which he supports the 
Emperor’s policy of a strong navy—we all knew that he 
was the official mouthpiece of it, here we see that he 
was no unwilling mouthpiece. 

Prince Hohenlohe was not a great man, but he was a 
man of whom his country might be justly proud. It is men 
such as he, who bring to politics the highest personal 
integrity combined with an ambition that is rather public 
than personal, and who have nothing to gain from politics 
except the consciousness of a life well spent, that are the 
justification of the hereditary and aristocratic principle, and 
a country is to be congratulated which has such men to 
serve it. 


J. W. Heapiam 
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TOURGUENIEF'! 


N these days when biography has so rapid a sale, and the 

only check upon biographic caterers is the lack of new 
subjects, it is a matter for some wonder that no publisher has 
brought out a pair of thick, light volumes upon Tourguénief. 
Many of his letters are now published; those to Madame 
Viardot and Herzen have been collected; there are several 
articles, anecdotic and descriptive, by French contemporaries, 
and an article by Mr. Ralston, who deserves to be remem- 
bered as one of the first Englishmen who realised the 
greatness of the Russian novelists. There are, too, constant 
reports of Tourguénief’s conversation in the ‘fournal des Gon- 
courts; there is Halpérine’s “‘Tourguénief apres sa corre- 
spondance;” and beside all these documents a mass of 
criticism, some of which is as fine in quality as the work of 
any great mind has provoked. Here, then, is material 
enough for one who loved his subject, even though he were 
ignorant of the Russian language, to put together a worthy, 
if ephemeral account of the life of the novelist, until such 
time as the perfectly equipped critic is found. But since 
there is no such book in our tongue, it is worth while 
to draw attention to a French biography of the temporary 
sort which has just appeared. 

M. Haumaut’s book has defects which are apparent to 
the reader who is even fragmentarily informed; but he tells 
the story well and here and there with judicious comments. 
The first fault we have to find with him is that he does not 
give due prominence to Tourguénief’s uncle, Nicolas, in 
his account of his family. Nicolas Tourguénief was a 
remarkable man; a democrat, who ended his life in exile. 


He wrote the first book which discussed the question of 


1 Tourguénief, par M. Haumaut. 
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serfdom in Russia, and gave his own serfs their freedom. 
His ideas and the principles he stood for must have had 
considerable influence upon his nephew, if only by their 
contrast with the atmosphere of his home at Spaskoié. 

The severity with which the serfs were treated by his 
parents, the tyranny of his mother (a vindictive, capricious, 
excitable woman), under which he suffered himself, are, 
however, the sole influences which, according to M. 
Haumaut, moulded the novelist’s early political opinions. 
‘“‘Opprimeé lui-méme il compatit de bonne heure a l’oppres- 
sion d’autruis.” The sufferings of his childhood certainly 
made a deep impression upon him. “II se voit encore,” 
the de Goncourts note years after in their journal, “a la suite 
de je ne sais quel petit méfait, sermonné, puis fouetté, puis 
prive de diner; il se voit se promenant dans le jardin et 
buvant, avec une espece de plaisir amer, l’eau salée qui, de 
ses yeux, le long de ses joues, lui tombait dans les coins de 
sa bouche.” He was born in 1818. His mother brought 
him up according to the traditions of the aristocracy during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century in Russia; that is 
to say, for her everything that was Russian was foreign and 
contemptible; she would hardly recognise Pouchkine as a 
poet. Learning foreign languages was the most important 
part of his education. His recreations were rambling about 
the forest or the banks of the lake—the almost invariable 
feature of a Russian nobleman’s estate—or accompanying 
his father on shooting expeditions. The experiences of this 
time of his life, his relations to the serfs and the tragedies 
of their lives, which depended upon the caprice of their 
masters, are the source of the greater number of his short 
stories. In 1832 he entered the University of Moscow. At 
that time every young student of a serious turn of mind 
became possessed by the ideas of Hegel; ideas which only the 
flames of youthful enthusiasm could have succeeded in some- 
how fusing with revolutionary zeal. However, the fusion 
was complete, and Bielenski, Tourguenief’s contemporary, 
then and afterwards the most distinguished revolutionary 
critic, became violently Hegelian for a time. 

Thus the University presented the strange spectacle of a 
number of fervid young men, believing with passion that 
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the authority of the social order had something divine 
about it, and that it must and would be shortly altered for 
the infinitely better. Even Bakounine, later the apostle 
of anarchy and revolt, was at this time bound to the 
principle that “all that is, is rational.” Tourguénief made 
his acquaintance at the University of Berlin some years 
later, whither he went in company with many young 
Russians, ignorant of the elements of all subjects, to 
draw science and learning from the fountain sources, 
for the future refreshment of their parched countrymen. 
Between this first journey beyond his fatherland, and his 
sojourn at Moscow, he went to the University of Petersburg, 
where his surroundings were literary and respectable rather 
than philosophic and Bohemian. On his return from abroad 
he does not seem to have impressed his contemporaries favour- 
ably. ‘They admitted his cleverness, his reading, his know- 
ledge of things European; but they accused him of posing, 
and of embroidering hisaccounts of his own adventures. 
He took a post under the government civil service in 1842, 
and from 1842 to 1847 wrote criticisms, poems and short 
stories. For the rest he read and re-read George Sand, shot, 
and discussed ideas with Biélenski, and prepared the book 
which was to make him famous. The Récits dun Chasseur 
began to appear in 1847. Before this date he had been 
introduced to Madame Pauline Viardot, the famous singer, as 
‘“‘mauvais rimeur, bon chasseur.” To her family he attached 
himself henceforth, intimately and irrevocably. M. Hau- 
maut says that on his departure from Russia with the 
Viardots in 1847 his Russian education may be said to have 
been completed. 

M. Haumaut does justice to the effect of the Récits d'un 
Chasseur upon the times. He quotes the admission of 
Alexander II that these stories had counted for much in his 
resolution to abolish serfdom. But he does not point out 
that their artistic merit was also the cause of their influence. 
Had they been political pamphlets in disguise, or had they 
even been written with the proselytising pathos of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, or had they dwelt on the sensational atrocities 
of serfdom, they would either have been condemned by the 
censor, or considered by Russian noblemen as pictures of 
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exceptional cases. But an artistic impartiality, which 
showed the meanness of the lives of the majority of serf- 
owners, while it did not exaggerate the pathos of the 
peasants, convinced people that the system was a wrong 
one. 

In 1850 Tourguenief’s mother died. The breach be- 
tween her and her son had been impassable long before his 
alliance with the Viardots ; but his connection with “ cette 
maudite Bohémienne,” as she called Madame Viardot, whom 
George Sand describes in her autobiography as the most 
intelligent woman of the time, intensified her hatred towards 
him. “Elle ne pensait qu’a s’étourdir,” he writes after her 
death, “la veille de sa mort, tandis que le rale de lagonie 
commengait deéja, un orchestre jouait des polkas dans la 
chambre voisine, par son ordre. . . . Elle ne pensait dans 
ses derniers moments, j’ai honte de le dire, qu’a nous ruiner, 
mon frere et moi. La derniere lettre qu'elle ait écrite a son 
intendant contenait un ordre précis et formel de tout vendre 
a vil prix, de mettre le feu partout, s'il le fallait, pour que 
rien ne. ... Enfin il faut oublier.’” He has been blamed 
for not giving his serfs their freedom. He kept them ; but 
he proved a most indulgent master. There is a story of him 
sitting patiently in his carriage, waiting until the coachman 
and valet had finished a game of cards on the box. In this 
year he took a peasant girl for his mistress, and by her he 
had a daughter, who afterwards married a Frenchman of 
education. M. Haumaut does not tell us this fact about 
her, nor that Tourguénief always interested himself in her 
life. He omits too the opportunity which the story of 
Tourguénief’s quarrel with Tolstoi (nearly ending in a 
duel) gives for showing another side of Tourguénief’s char- 
acter. Nor does he quote that most touching and beautiful 
appeal he wrote to Tolstoi on his death-bed—*“ Revenez 
mon ami a la litterature . . .” and adding that he is proud 


to have been his contemporary. He read Tolstoi’s Con- 

fessions with sympathy, and his comment upon it is 

interesting, since it shows the connection which he felt to 

exist between his own life and his literary work. “Je 

plains beaucoup Tolstoi; d’ailleurs chacun a sa fagon de 

tuer ses puces.” In almost every case he wrote at 
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the outset from some recollection which troubled him 
though the story developed afterwards independently of 
fact. 

For an article upon Gogol, in which he called him “a 
great man,” he was imprisoned some months. Hence- 
forward his life is implicated with those of the Viardots. 
He built a villa at Baden and remained there until they 
moved to Paris. M. Haumaut is not always quite clear in 
explaining the causes of the varying degrees of odium and 
approval with which his novels were received from time to 
time. It seems that after On the Eve had appeared, he was 
regarded by the young party in Russia as a magician, who 
knew where the hidden springs of thought and emotion 
lay in the vast, confused body-politic. For himself, he 
could never sympathise with the Slavophiles, who held that 
Russia contained in herself the means of her own cure ; 
but neither had experience convinced him that European 
culture and science were an unmixed benefit to his country- 
men. The former accused him of want of patriotism, the 
latter of malignant satire, whenever he drew them as he 
saw them. In the midst of this hubbub he held his way, 
true to his instincts as an artist, with the consequence that 
Péres et Enfants, Fumée, and Terres Vierges, though the 
curious may perceive where and why they failed to satisfy 
the passions of the moment, have enlightened the whole of 
mankind. 

In 1873 we find him established in Paris in a flat above 
the Viardots. The older he grew the more he clung to 
family life with its regularity and peace. “I am back on 
my beaten path again,” he wrote in 1875. ‘Oh, the sweet- 
ness of days which resemble one another.” He rose early, 
worked, and after midday strolled about, often visiting the 
Hotel de Ventes where he bought many pictures. ‘On 
m’y appelle le grand Gogo russe.” After the evening meal 
they gathered round the fire, “ where I fall into a doze,” he 
says, ‘till the moment when I am roused by the sounds of 
ravishing music.” Flaubert shared his delight in this music. 
He writes to George Sand, “yesterday evening Madame 
Viardot sang to us out of Alcestis—such emotions console 
one for being alive.” 
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When we call up the image of Tourguénief, we think 
of him as he was at this time, with long white hair, thick 
snowy beard, and a deep, crooked furrow above bushy eye- 
brows, under which his eyes look at you steadily, as through 
a mist of pain ; a look of penetrating sympathy, sad because 
it seems to ask so little and still to want so much. There 
is no trace now of that ingenuous, cheerful confidence, at 
first sight a little fatuous, which is the stamp of the young 
nobles of the Steppe, born to grow sleek in a healthy out- 
of-door life. But an air of simple, easy responsiveness and 
softness is there, suggesting that his smile might be still 
“un sourire d’enfant des qu’on le regarde.” And what 
marks of self-reliance and resolution there are seem rather 
like the traces of profound regret in a man, who partly in 
consequence of natural passivity, partly through tenderness, 
would rather have owed nothing to himself and everything 
he valued in life to those he loved. His height and broad 
shoulders made him remarkable wherever he went: ‘“ Cela 
m’ennuie, je tourne au vieillard pittoresque.” 

Maupassant describes him sitting deep in an arm-chair 
and talking in a low, rather tired voice, and Flaubert listening 
to him with passionate attention, fixing him with his large 
blue, blinking eyes; then replying in sonorous tones, “ qui 
sort comme un chant de clairon sous sa moustache de vieux 
guerrier gaulois.” Flaubert was the only Frenchman of 
letters for whom Tourguénief felt real sympathy. They had 
met one night at dinner, when Flaubert declared that 
Tourguénief had said a few words which showed him 
Madame Sand leaning over her balcony. He reinstituted 
for his benefit the literary dinners at the restaurant Magny. 
Of their conversations on these occasions the de Goncourts 
have left minute records. Tourguénief charmed them all, 
Daudet, Zola and the de Goncourts themselves. ‘‘ Le doux 
geant,” “l’aimable barbare” are the terms in which they 


praise him. 

“* On avait, avec lui, la sensation qu’on dine avec l'Europe ; 
quand il écoutait, quel hommage ! parlait-il, que d’autorite, 
que de charme! Contrairement a nos regles, qui veulent 
qwon aille droit au but, Tourguénief ne paraissait pas savoir 
ou il allait.... Ses commencements étaient toujours 
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embrumés. . .. Ils donnaient l’impression que ce qu'il 
allait dire ne serait pas intéressant ; puis, tout d’un coup, 
tout cela se dégageait, s’éclairait; c’était un charme!” Such 
talk must have been a refreshing contrast to the hard, some- 
what metallic brilliancy of the rest. Touryguénief himself 
was not so at home with his company. Their d/ague, often 
cynical, did not interest him ; their talk about women and 
love simply astonished him, when it did not distress. It 
is not likely that he cared much for their opinions upon 
literature. In a letter which M. Haumaut might have 
quoted in discussing Tourguénief’s estimate of the French 
mind, he says, “The Frenchman is an inventor, not a 
creator... . He is trenchant and straight like a sword, 
he paints the surface of things, he invents ; to create, you 
must be large and round. . . Yet if the French had never 
been, there would have been no Europe.” He missed in the 
work of Daudet, Zola, the de Goncourts, the quality which 
he sought to achieve in his own, a realism coloured by 
sentiment ; sentiment which was at the same time the 
essence of the writer’s feeling about life as a whole, and his 
sense of beauty. Tourguénief’s novels charm us not only 
because the story he tells is so real, but because, as we read, 
we are made to sympathise with the mind which created it. 
His friendship with Flaubert was not a matter of literary 
sympathies. Flaubert might make the rafters ring by 
declaiming sonorous phrases from: Chateaubriand without 
raising any enthusiasm in him, or point with emphatic 
horror to such phrases as “elle fondit en pleurs” in the 
pages of Merimée without conveying to Tourguénief his 
artistic disgust. It was, as Maupassant perceived, “les 
similitudes de vie, de réves, d’idealisme exalté qui faisaient 
qu’en se revoyant ils éprouvaient une joie du cceur plus 
encore que de l’intelligence.” They both knew, too, that 
desolate feeling of isolation which is the price that many 
artists have to pay for subordinating the direct appeals of 
the moment to the understanding of life, that they may 
have the glory of teaching men to know themselves. 
George Sand was the person who came nearest to him 
of all his French friends. He had long ago ceased to feel 
that admiration for her books, which had kept him reading 
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them to the detriment of his work, as a young Russian 
official. He admired her most for the absence of all petty, 
artificial sentiment in her nature; “quel brave homme 
c’était et quelle bonne femme,” he wrote to Flaubert on her 
death. 

When Tourguénief’s letters were published it was dis- 
covered that he held by no means so high an opinion either 
of the celebrities themselves, with whom he dined and 
talked, or of their works, as they had expected from his 
behaviour towards them. Daudet especially came in for 
some criticism, which he considered he was right in 
regarding as treacherous. In consequence of this many 
French critics forewent amenity in discussing Tourguénief’s 
sojourn in France. M. Haumaut shows some pique of the 
kind in one or two sentences ; but he recovers his impar- 
tiality in a most praiseworthy fashion. He accounts for 
Tourguénief’s aspersions upon French life and feeling, by 
insisting on the fact that he only saw the cosmopolitan and 
restaurant side of life in Paris; and he says plausibly enough 
that though Tourguénief, in his home-sick moods, might 
complain of his exile in the French capital, he would have 
greatly missed the talk, which did not satisfy him then, in 
the dilapidated solitude of Spaskoié. 

Tourguénief had come to Paris because the Viardots 
had moved there after the Franco-Prussian war: “ I would 
follow them to Australia if they went there,” he said. It 
was no liking for the city which brought him. He visited 
his home several times from Paris; sometimes he was 
alone there, sometimes he was accompanied by friends. 
There are accounts of gatherings which seem to have been 
enlivened by even high spirits ; but such times stand out in 
contrast to the general tenour of these last years. The 
state of the country depressed and agitated him profoundly. 
The impressions scattered through his letters resemble 
exactly the experience he attributes to his hero Nejdanov, 
likewise returning home. 

“Tl y avait longtemps que je n’avais revu le lieu de ma 
naissance, mais je n’y trouvai pas le moindre changement. 
Torpeur de mort, absense de pensée, maison sans toit, 
murailles minées, et fange et puanteur, et pauvreté et 
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misere, regards d’esclaves, insolents ou mornes, tout est 
resté pareil. Notre peuple est affranchi et sa main, comme 
autrefois, pend inerte a son cote.” 

While visiting Moscow in 1879 for the inauguration of 
a statue in honour of Pouchkine he was received, to his 
great surprise, with an enthusiasm such as had never before 
been shown to any author. It was much the same on his 
last visit to Petersburg. ‘‘ He was confused and charmed,” 
says M. Haumaut. He drank toasts to the young gener- 
ation with tears in his eyes, and promised that he would 
soon settle again in Russia, to work himself for the coming 
of the new era. This popularity was suddenly extinguished 
by his writing to Russia for subscriptions on behalf of a 
memorial to Flaubert at Rouen. The reactionary papers, 
which had been unfriendly before, now grew violently 
abusive; from being dubbed “une vieille coquette” in 
their pages, he became “une femme publique.” The old 
insults with regard to his motives for living abroad and the 
references to Madame Viardot were revived. This incident 
did not deeply trouble him. He writes at this time that he 
is calm and content. ‘I have worked. I have succeeded. 
I have loved and been loved. . . . It is sad to die before 
the term of life is run, but for me it is time to die.” But 
this happy calm was not a constant mood, it alternates with 
one, which in one form or another often passes like the 
shadow of a cloud across the living pictures in his books. 
‘Je suis de nouveau devant une table, et dans mon ime il 
fait plus sombre que dans une nuit sombre. Comme un 
instant passe la journée, vide, sans but, sans couleur. Le 
temps de jeter un coup d’eeil, et voila qu’il faut regagner son 
lit. Plus de droit 4 la vie, plus de desire de vivre... . 
Rien a faire, rien 4 attendre, rien & souhaiter.... Tu 
parles de rayons de gloire et de son enchanteurs.... O 
mon ami, nous sommes les éclats d’un vase depuis longtemps 
brisé.” One night, after a supper at Magny, Gautier 
declared that he sometimes felt as though he might speak 
of himself with propriety in the past tense. Tourguenief 
expressed his own feeling by saying, “There is sometimes 
an imperceptible odour of musk in a room, which you 
cannot get rid of. ... Well, about me is an odour of 
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death, of dissolution;” and he added after a silence, “the 
explanation of that belief I find in the fact that I can no 
longer love.” His malady declared itself to be mortal 
during his last visit to Russia. He died in 1883, after 
much suffering. 

DesmMonD MacCarrTuy. 
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